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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


" Tur idea is so usually held that the British Empire owes its great- 
_ ness to Free Trade, and that Britain’s great prosperity is due to her 


| achievements under the play of the forces of unrestricted com- 


_ petition, that it comes as rather a shock to discover that the British 


’ Empire was built up during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
ob 


| turies under a drastic system of tariffs to protect home industries, 
| colonial preferences, prohibitions, and, perhaps most important of 


all, Navigation Acts to restrict the commerce of the British Empire 
_ to British vessels. 


A careful study of the historic bases of the economic upbuilding 


4 of the Empire makes it clear that the long-sighted vision of British 


_ statesmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries so directed 


_ and controlled both the industries of Britain and the commerce 
between Britain and her overseas possessions as to build up Britain’s 
industrial strength, to establish a mercantile marine, and thus to 
' assure the future greatness of these wonderful islands. Ships, 
_ colonies and commerce are the foundations upon which the present 
_ greatness of Britain and of the British Empire has been built. 


s 
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It is most desirable that general recognition should be given, at 
the present time, to the fact that Colonial Preference is no new 
thing in the history of our Imperial relationships. Definite tariff 
preferences on many types of produce were granted by Britain to 
her overseas possessions up till 1853, and these preferences were of 
such a nature and degree as to be sufficiently substantial to be 
effective. With the establishment of Britain’s predominant 
position as a manufacturing nation Imperial Preference, for 
reasons which are not difficult to understand, disappeared from 
the British tariff about 1860. At this time British overseas trade 
was expanding by leaps and bounds. Britain at that time could 
well afford to dispense with the protection of tariffs. She had 
protection of a much more valuable nature in her then unrivalled 
industrial supremacy, based upon the amazing ability of her 
inventors and the skill of her artisans, which had been slowly 
developed through the centuries by the protective legislation to 
which reference has already been made. 

The action of Britain in abandoning the ancient policy of Pro- 
tection and Preference was dictated mainly by the belief that the 
free play of unrestricted competition would lead to the abolition 
of tariff restrictions throughout the world, to the disappearance of 
war and of armed forces, and to a commercial millennium in which 
Britain would continue to be the great manufacturing centre of 
the world, drawing foodstuffs and raw materials from the other 
nations and replacing them with fully manufactured goods. 

These ideals, based on the principle of universal Free Trade, 
admirable as they were in their conception, are now proved to be 
impossible of realisation. 

For a short period Free Trade ideas gained ground on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but Britain had too great and too obvious 
industrial advantages over her competitors, and the subsequent 
revival of trade protection throughout the world was, in effect, 
the answer of foreign countries to the appeals for an era of pros- 
perity based on unrestricted competition ; nor was the hope of the 
establishment of universal peace realised. But, notwithstanding 
the lessons of recent history, in this country the idea is still com- 
monly held that Free Trade leads to peace and tariffs are a cause of 
war. May it not be more true that unrestricted competition, which 
subjects the agricultural or industrial producer of a country to the 
rivalry of underpaid labour, depreciated currencies or deliberate 
dumping, may be a greater cause of irritation and hatred of rivals 
against whom there is no adequate method of protection than a 
properly adjusted system whereby the producers of the country 
can be safeguarded ? ; 

A study of all these facts must clearly demonstrate that the 
ideals for which Cobden and Bright fought, and which have been 
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carried on by their successors, have failed, not necessarily 
because they were wrong, but because it has been found impossible 
and impracticable to induce other nations to subscribe to them. 

Must we not now face the fact of their failure, and address 
our minds to finding the way—in the light of circumstances as 
they are—in which we can realise the objectives for which they 
strove : the promotion of the world’s trade and the maintenance 
of the world’s peace ? 

To me the path seems clearly marked along the lines of Empire 
development and closer Imperial trade relations. 

This does not necessarily involve Protection and Preference. 
If that solution is not acceptable to the people of Britain, then all 
other methods of achieving our objective should be examined. 

The one imperative thing to be realised is that closer Imperial 
trade relations are vital to the future prosperity of Britain and 
of every part of the Empire. 

During the war, and for a short period after, it appeared as 
though the necessity for action had been recognised, and the 
warning of our dependence one upon the other had been taken 
to heart, by the people of Britain. 

It was under the influence of this clearer recognition of the 
value of the Empire, due to our joint efforts during the great 
European struggle, that the historic resolutions of the 1917 
Imperial Conference in favour of a self-dependent empire were 
accepted by the British Government, and by the people of this 
country. 

I firmly believe that the present attitude of the British nation 
towards the Empire is far sounder and more sympathetic than 
at any time during the last seventy years; but during my visit 
to this country I have discovered in all quarters and in all classes 
of the community a most lamentable lack of knowledge as regards 
the Empire, from the geographical, from the strategical and, 
perhaps above all, from the economic standpoint, and I feel that 
what is required, at the present time, is the full non-partisan 
discussion of the value and importance of the Empire to Britain. 

It appears to me that educational propaganda should be under- 
taken, not based upon the electoral necessities of any political 
party, but with the one objective of demonstrating to the British 
nation the great present importance of Empire trade and the 
wonderful possibilities of the future if that trade is fostered and 
developed. 

It is to be hoped that the Governments of the Empire will 
make the fullest possible use of the Imperial Economic Committee 
which was agreed to at the recent Imperial Economic Conference. 
This Committee, if properly constituted, and its services fully 
availed of by the constituent parts of the Empire, should have a 
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great educational influence both in Britain and in the Dominions, 
apart from the value of any work that it may achieve in the 
solving of immediate and pressing problems. 

It would also seem that, at the present time, a very useful 
purpose would be served by the creation of a chair of Imperial 
economics at one of the British Universities or at the London 
School of Economics. 

In order to convince the people of this country of the importance 
of Empire development and the need for continuous endeavour, 
unaffected by party changes, to foster and expand Empire trade, 
four preliminary points must be established : 

(x) Britain’s need for developing new markets. 

(2) The present and potential value of the Empire as a market, 

(3) Britain’s need of the Empire as a source of foodstuffs and 

raw materials. 

(4) The value of the preferential advantages given by the 

Dominions to Britain. 

In the remainder of this article these four points are briefly 

discussed. 


1. BRITAIN’Ss NEED FOR DEVELOPING NEW MARKETS 


We have already seen that, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Britain had established so great an ascendency in 
industrial productive power that she might fairly be regarded as 
the workshop of the world, and that, largely in consequence of her 
predominant position, foreign countries in self-defence turned to 
a policy of Protection in order to build up their own industrial 
strength. 

In 1890 the United Kingdom still maintained a marked pre- 
ponderance over her chief commercial rivals—Germany and the 
United States of America. 

By 1912 this preponderance had shrunk to something like 
equality. The following table shows clearly the gradual decrease 
in Britain’s preponderance : 


ToTAL Exports. 


| 
United Kingdom. Cermany. U.S.A. 


| 


1890 
Ig00 
1905 
1910 
IgI2 


These figures suggest that, even before the war, Britain had 


263,000,000 
291,000,000 
329,000,000 
430,000,000 
487,000,000 


166,000,000 
230,000,000 
281,000,000 
367,000,000 
440,000,000 


176,000,000 
302,000,000 
310,000,000 
356,000,000 
452,000,000 
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a difficult period ahead on account of the intensified competition 
of foreign countries. 

As a result of the war, and particularly as a result of the 
application of the principle of self-determination at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, a number of new nationalities have been 
created in Europe. There has been an intense revival of national 
feeling, with the result that tariff barriers and restrictions on trade 
have been strengthened and increased. 

Throughout the world the years that have elapsed since the 
Armistice have seen a general increase in the height of tariff 
barriers and, what is probably even more important from the 
British point of view, a great increase in the productive power of 
machinery ; while foreign nations appear determined to intensify 
their industrial development. 

It is often claimed that the restoration of Europe would lead 
to a great increase in British trade. 

It is possible that a trade boom might accompany any rapid 
readjustment of European difficulties, but when the industrial 
developments on the Continent are taken into consideration, we 
must expect that within a short space of time European re-estab- 
lishment would face Britain with fiercer competition both in 
European markets and in the other principal markets of the 
world than anything that she has yet encountered. 

In all these circumstances, can it be for a moment denied 
that the most pressing necessity in British trade is the development 
of new markets ? Can it be further denied that markets within 
the Empire, where there is every prospect of British trade receiving 
favourable treatment, are a more hopeful field for trade expansion 
than South America or Russia, where British trade must meet the 
fiercest competition ? 


2. THE PRESENT AND POTENTIAL VALUE OF THE 
EMPIRE AS A MARKET 


During my visit to this country I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that very few people appreciate the present extraordinary 
value of Empire markets to the industries of Great Britain. 

I have usually found that the statement that Australia is 
Britain’s second best customer in the world is interpreted as 
meaning ‘ per head of population.’ 

Very few people seem to realise that Australia, with 5} million 
people, actually purchases more British goods than the 110 million 
in the United States, or the 65 million in Germany, or the 40 
million in France. 

During the last forty years the Dominion markets have deve- 
loped in an extraordinary way. The following figures show the 
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» overseas trade of the different Dominions for the years 1880, 1901 
and 1921 :— 


Year. Australia. South Africa. | New Zealand. Grand Total, 


£ 
1880 50,000,000} 29,000,000 shite nal 000,00 112,000,000 
Igo 92,000,000] 71,000,000} 55,000,000 | 28,000,000 246,000,000 
IQ2I | 296,000,000 | 510,000,000 | 132,000,000 | 88,000,000 |I1,026,000,000 


I pointed out to the Economic Conference that if British 
statesmen had in 1880 visualised the development of Dominion 
trade by 1921, they would have determined to concentrate their 
attention upon Dominion trade and Dominion expansion, realising 
that this must be the best way to develop British industry 
generally. 

The full significance of the Empire as a market for British goods 
cannot be fully realised until a careful study of British export 
trade is undertaken. In the present state of unemployment in this 
country, I think it is obvious that exports of fully manufactured 
articles must be of considerably more importance to Britain than 
re-exports or the export of raw materials and articles on which 
only a small portion of manufacturing processes has been com- 
pleted. 

Taking the year 1922 and analysing the totals of British exports, 
we find that the total British exports, including the re-exports, 
amounted to 823 millions, of which the Empire took 300 millions, 
or 35°4 per cent. Excluding re-exports, which, of course, are not 
the produce or manufacture of Britain, and therefore cannot be 
properly regarded as British exports, the total figure amounted to 
719 millions, the Empire absorbing 285 millions, or 39-9 per cent. 

If we only take the export of manufactured goods into con- 
sideration, we find that the total British exports amounted to 568 
millions, of which the Empire took 251 millions, or 44:2 per cent, 

A closer scrutiny into the export of manufactured articles 
reveals a factor of very considerable significance. In so far as 
British manufactures consist of partly manufactured goods, such 
as yarns, wool tops, crude metals, etc., the foreign trade is very 
much more important than the Empire trade, but when we con- 
sider the more important, more numerous, and far more valuable 
items that are fully manufactured, we find that the Empire trade 
assumes the larger significance. 

In quite a number of items my own country, Australia, pur- 
chases more British goods than all the foreign countries in the world 
put together. 


These items include knives, made-up cotton goods, Axminstet 
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carpets, artificial silk goods, news print and a number of other 
important articles. 

Perhaps the best way of demonstrating the value of Empire 
trade as compared with foreign trade is by comparison between an 
Empire country and a foreign country, and there appears to be 
particular interest in a comparison between Australia and the 
Argentine because both these countries supply Britain with 
largely the same types of foodstuffs and raw materials ; and if there 
isone country more than another in the world where Britain ought 
to have every commercial advantage apart from tariffs, it is in 
the Argentine, where she has such large investments and so many 
close commercial connections. : 

Australia has a population of a little over 5} millions, and the 
Argentine population is approximately 8} millions. In 1922 the 
Australian export to Britain amounted to 64 millions, while 
Argentine sent 56 million pounds worth of goods to these markets. 

When we consider the other side of the ledger, we find that in 
1922 Australia purchased 60 million pounds worth of goods, or a 
per capita purchase of 11/. 19s., while Argentine purchased from 
Britain 22,500,000/., or 21. 16s. 3d. per head. 

I have compared the trade of the Argentine and the trade of 
Australia with Britain in 1913 and in 1922, and find that, with only 
two exceptions, Australia’s percentage in 1922 shows a great advan- 
tage over Argentine as compared with 1913 purchases. The follow- 
ing table shows the comparison in a few very important items : 


Australia, 


Cotton piece goods, 
ds 199 mil, | 149"mil, 167 mil, | 227 mil. 


Woollen tissues, yards| 7-2 mil.| 6-8 mil. 9°6 mil, | 17-0 mil. 
Tinned plates, tons . | 19,300 | 17,700 28,900} 37,000 
Galvanised sheets, 

toms . . . . | 75,000 | 68,000 104,000 | 99,800 | 96 





This comparison should be a strong argument in favour of the 
encouragement of inter-Empire trade, and the results must be 
largely attributed to the Australian policy of tariff preferences to 
Britain. 

Going back to pre-war days and taking the year 1913, a com- 
parison between British trade with Germany and British trade 
with Australia shows that, whereas Germany bought 26 million 
pounds worth of British manufactured goods, of which 10-5 million 
pounds consisted of yarns and wool tops, Australia purchased 
31 million pounds worth of British manufactured goods, of which 
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almost the whole amount was fully manufactured. On the other 
hand, food and raw materials only accounted for 29 per cent. of 
British imports from Germany, while 97 per cent. of Britain’s 
purchases from Australia was in these categories. 

Another comparison of particular significance at the present 
time could be made between the trade of Russia and that of New 
Zealand. In 1913 Russia purchased more British goods than ever 
before, her total purchases of British manufactures amounting 
to 10 million pounds, whereas New Zealand, with a population 
of just over one million, purchased 9,600,000/. of manufactured 
British goods. 

This shows that even in 1913, when Russia had a population 
of 176 million, she was of little more importance as a market to 
Britain than the Dominion of New Zealand. 

These figures all demonstrate the present value of the Empire 
as a market, but when we consider the future possibilities it is 
impossible to exaggerate the position that could be created for 
British trade, provided we have the will and the imagination 
resolutely to prosecute a policy of Empire development. 

As one indication I would cite the Murray Valley development 
schemes of Australia. Australia is expending 10 million pounds 
on the development of irrigation facilities in the Murray Valley. 
The present works will allow of two million acres being devoted to 
cultivation by irrigation and will require a population of 750,000 
people to develop the full economic advantages of this expendi- 
ture. 

On the present basis of Australia’s purchasing power of British 
goods, the Murray Valley alone should mean a new market worth 
8 million pounds per year to British trade, and this is only one 
out of the many examples of what can be achieved if we develop 
our own heritage. 


3. THE VALUE OF THE EMPIRE AS A SOURCE OF 
FOODSTUFFS AND RAw MATERIALS 


To discuss in any satisfactory way the question of the power 
of the Empire to supply the British requirements of food and raw 
materials would require an article in itself, and I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to consideration of two of the great staples, namely, 
wool and cotton. The world appears to be faced with a shortage 
of both these essential commodities. 

Throughout the world there has been a contraction of the 
sheep flocks, which in many countries has assumed serious 
proportions, and world experience has taught us that as settlement 
progresses in new countries sheep give way to mixed farming 
and occupy a less important position in the national production. 

Wool production in the Argentine and United States of America 
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has greatly decreased, and there is little doubt that the only 
countries we can look to to make up the deficiency are Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand. 

Both in the United States and in Australia cattle have proved 
to be the necessary economic forerunners for sheep. In new 
country cattle can be maintained where sheep would perish, and, 
curious as the fact may seem to many people in this country, if 
the great Southern Dominions are to expand their sheep-producing 
areas and thus prevent a very serious shortage in the world’s 
supplies of wool, they must have satisfactory markets for beef. 

While wool is certain to remain in short supply for a number 
of years, when we come to consider the position as regards cotton 
a far more formidable situation is revealed, so alarming that, 
unless resolute action is immediately taken to encourage the 
production of this great staple, the available supplies upon which 
the trade of Lancashire depends may not be forthcoming in a few 
years’ time. 

On November 10, 1923, The Times Trade Supplement 
published an extremely interesting graph showing the position 
that was arising. 

For the years 1900-1901 the American cotton crop amounted 
to about 10°2 million bales, while the American home consumption 
amounted to 3°6 million bales. In 1922, owing to the ravages of 
the boll weevil and other pests, the American crop had decreased 
to just under 10 million bales, whereas, on the other hand, the 
American consumption had increased to over 6 million bales. 
The graph to which I allude showed that if nothing occurred to 
alter the decrease in the American cotton crop, which has been in 
operation since 1912, or to stop the increase in the American home 
consumption, which has been a continuous process, by the years 
1926-27 there would be no available supplies for export from 
America. 

Within the Empire there are millions of acres upon which 
cotton can be satisfactorily grown, particularly in Africa and 
Australia. 

Had the serious position which is rapidly arising been visualised 
before the war, the Empire would now be in a position to supply 
large quantities of cotton, to the great advantage of the trade of 
this country. 


4. THE VALUE OF THE PREFERENTIAL ADVANTAGES GIVEN 
BY THE DOMINIONS TO BRITAIN 


The lack of understanding of Imperial trade relationship that 
obtains in this country is nowhere more clearly exemplified than 
in the misconceptions that are current as to the value and signi- 
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ficance of the preferential advantages given by the Dominions to 
British trade. 

In certain quarters it is quite commonly stated that the 
Dominion preferences are small and insignificant, and that the 
Dominion tariffs hamper and restrict British trade, whereas, on 
the other hand, Britain with her open markets welcomes the 
importation of all Dominion produce. 

While this view is widely held, it is certainly not the opinion of 
those people in Britain who are in the best position to know. 

During the discussions at the Economic Conference the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade assured the Conference that the value 
of the Dominion preferences to the manufacturers of Great Britain 
was fully realised, and both the Federation of British Industries 
and the Association of Chambers of Commerce in the memoranda 
which they prepared for the Imperial Economic Conference made 
handsome acknowledgment of the value of these preferences. 

Taking the Commonwealth of Australia as an example of 
Dominion Preference, I unhesitatingly affirm that British manu- 
facturers are far more advantageously placed on the Australian 
market under our tariff, with its preferential system, than they 
would be if the markets of Australia were open to the unrestricted 
competition of all comers. 

For the five years 1909-13 Britain was supplying 50-42 per 
cent. of Australia’s import trade. 

During the war, owing to the fact that supplies could not be 
obtained from Britain, this proportion dropped to 41-91 per cent., 
and the United States and Japan obtained a strong hold in the 
Australian markets. In 1919-20 Britain’s percentage of out 
imports showed a further drop to 38-91 per cent. 

In 1920 the Australian Parliament increased the preference 
that was given to British goods from its previous figure of an 
average of 5 per cent. to an average of about 12 per cent., and 
in 1921, when it became apparent that the depreciated currencies 
of Germany and other European industrial nations endangered 
the preferential advantages to British trade, special anti-dumping 
legislation was passed by the Australian Parliament, specifi- 
cally designed fully to safeguard the British manufacturer. The 
result of these increases of preferential treatment is clearly 
shown by the fact that Britain has fully regained her pre-war pro- 
portion of Australia’s imports. In 1921-22 Britain’s proportion 
was 51-42 per cent., and in 1922-23 the percentage had risen to 
51-84 per cent 

I have selected these four points for especial consideration, 
because I believe that by full and impartial discussion on points 
such as these the importance of the Empire to Britain can be best 
brought home to the people of this country. 
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I believe that, after careful consideration of the whole question 
of Imperial Preference, it will be realised in Britain that, important 
as preferential advantages in the British market may be to the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, yet to the British manufacturers 
and their employees the general principle of Imperial Preference 
is more important still. 

So far as the Dominions are concerned, they are not faced with 
many pressing and urgent problems. 

If the people of this country decide against a system of Imperial 
Preference, the Dominions can turn'to other countries which have 
already made many overtures for reciprocal trade. 

We recognise that Britain is by far our best and most important 
market, and we would far rather trade with Britain than with any 
other country, and by our preferential systems have clearly demon- 
strated not only our will, but our purpose, to do so. 

We recognise that, if we are forced into closer trade relationships 
with foreign countries, it will mean some delay to our own develop- 
ment, because they cannot give us the same market that Britain 
alone among the nations can provide, but there is little doubt that 
from sources other than Britain we can obtain sufficient advan- 
tages to meet our present needs. With Britain this is not the case. 

If she is to maintain her position in the world, she must 
speedily settle her unemployment problem. 

She must have new lands to which she can move a proportion 
of her growing population. She must have markets in which her 
goods will be preferred over those of her industrial rivals. 

In certain quarters in Great Britain the fear is frequently 
expressed that Empire trade can only be encouraged at the 
expense of foreign trade. I cannot understand the basis of this 
anxiety, and there appear to be two reasons why we need have no 
fears of this nature. 

Firstly, in the event of Britain adopting the policy that has 
been since 1906 adopted in the Overseas Dominions, and giving 
preferential advantages to the products of the Empire, she would 
only be doing what all the principal foreign colonial Powers have 
done. 

The report of the United States Tariff Commission, 1922, on 
this subject is most illuminating, and shows that, with the excep- 
tion of Holland, which employs other methods, and Belgium, whose 
colonial possessions are all controlled by the open-door treaty 
affecting the Congo basin, every foreign colonial Power has a 
preferential tariff in favour of its overseas possessions, discriminat- 
ing against foreign countries, from 100 per cent. in the case of 
the United States and Japan down to about 50 to 8o per cent. in 
the case of most of the European colonial Powers. 

Secondly, if the lion’s share of the Empire markets can be firmly 
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secured for British manufacturers, it will mean that, having this 
certain market, the British manufacturer will be able to produce 
articles in larger quantities, adopt methods of mass production, 
and thus be in a better position effectively to compete for foreign 
trade throughout the world. 

If Imperial Preference means, as it should mean, preference to 
the producers of the entire Empire, British, Dominion and colonial, 
the British manufacturer should find himself, as a result of the 
application of these principles, in a position to do far better than 
he is doing to-day in foreign markets. 

Imperial Preference is not a selfish aim, but one that should 
appeal to everyone who has the well-being of the British race at 
heart. 

It has been adopted in the Dominions primarily to safeguard 
our standard of living from the competition of the more highly 
developed industrial countries, from cheap labour and from 
depreciated currencies. Should not Britain and the Dominions 
jointly adopt Imperial Preference to safeguard the Anglo-Saxon 
standard of living from the latter types of competition ? 

The peoples of the Dominions are strong adherents of the ideals 
embodied in the League of Nations, but they are profoundly 
convinced that, at the present time and in the future, the greatest 
factor for the peace and security of the world will be a strong, 
powerful, united British Empire. 

We feel that the strength and security of the Empire are 
primarily dependent upon its commercial basis, and that a 
deliberate and continued policy of Empire development would 
confer great benefits not only upon the inhabitants of the British 
Empire, but ultimately upon the peoples of the world. 


S. M. Bruce. 





ENHAM AND THE DISABLED MAN 


In its inception and conduct the Enham Village Centre embodies a great 
ideal, It seeks to vestove the disabled soldier to a position of usefulness 
and independence, and it refutes the taunt, so often levelled at us as a nation, 
that we too frequently forget the men ‘broken in our wars.’ Here in this 
quiet Hampshire village, amid cheerful and healthy surroundings, a work is 
being carried on, both humane and practical, which deserves and should 
receive willing and generous support. 

Nothing more useful could possibly be done for our disabled soldiers, 
whose services every Englishman respects. 


I am privileged to quote the above observations by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught. Ever since the earliest days of the Centre’s 
existence His Royal Highness has taken a great personal interest 
in it. He was the first of its patrons, who now include Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, Princess Mary, Princess Alice, Lord 


Athlone and Lord Lascelles ; he has visited the Centre; and he 
has at all times been well informed as to the progress of its work. 
That he should have formed so definite an opinion as to the 
necessity for this institution, and that he should so whole-heartedly 
commend it, is therefore a source of peculiar satisfaction to those 
who have striven, and are still striving, to demonstrate in practice 
the success of the theories upon which the work is based. 

On the inception of the scheme it is not necessary to dwell at 
great length. It is important, however, to note that the idea of 
Enham was conceived only as a result of much earnest considera- 
tion and logical forethought. The Great War was extraordinary, 
not only because its reactions and repercussions left no individual 
unaffected, no State unshaken, but also because of the stupendous 
and largely unanticipated problems which it produced, This 
statement may appear platitudinous. It will be said that these 
problems are all too grievously patent. Whereas the obvious 
consequences of war were clearly anticipated, it was not imagined 
that the strain of war would incapacitate enormous numbers 
of men whom no bullet had pierced and no shell struck. For 
stious casualties all nations were heroically prepared. They 
were regarded as part of the inevitable cost, and it was resolved, 
with the utmost solemnity, that those who suffered injury should 
be generously compensated. The course of the war, however, 
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produced not only vast and unprecedented disablement, but also 
complicated and still more unprecedented disabilities; ang 
although there already existed machinery for treating the more 
general types of disability—the armless, the legless, the physically 
shattered and defective—there was comparatively little machinery 
for dealing with the extensive nervous disorders which began to 
manifest themselves within the first few months of the war, 

It was to consider this special problem that in 1917 a Com. 
mittee was formed, under the guidance of Dr. R. Fortescue Fox, 
This Committee was largely composed of medical men who had 
made a study of the effects of shell-shock and kindred affections, 
and it made searching inquiries, both at home and abroad, as to 
the work that was already being done for the types of disablement 
mentioned. Gradually the opinion was formed that the needs of 
such men could not adequately be met by any scheme of pensions 
or grants, but that special conditions of life were postulated. It 
became more and more clear that men so disabled could only gain 
a measure of contentment or independence—and the two are 
closely correlated—if a new and sympathetic world could be 
constructed for them to inhabit. 

Since it was manifestly impossible to remake the whole world 
in order to satisfy an unfortunate minority, there emerged the 
alternative of a self-contained ‘ colony ’ of such men ; and exactly 
such was Enham intended to be, and exactly such has Enham 
very nearly succeeded in becoming. 

It will be well to specify some of the reasons why the need for 
special conditions was conceded. In many cases men of these 
types of disablement had practically no physical disability at all. 
Many, indeed, were physically unscathed. The only thing which 
prevented them from being able to take their rightful place in the 
community which they had so well served was a set of mental 
inhibitions and reservations, prohibitions and vacillations, which 
either greatly weakened or entirely destroyed the power of the 
mind to direct the body. They were rendered unemployable 
because they had been so affected by the strident and clamorous 
horrors of war that they were incapable of functioning normally 
in ordinary circumstances, the result being a loss of mental 
and bodily vigour. In effect they were comparable to an engine 
whose machinery is intact, but whose source of power is diverted 
and wasted ; and the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
only chance of conserving and redirecting the power of mental 
application lay in the creation of unusual and sympathetic circum 
stances in which such men could live. 

The Committee did not content itself with the contemplation 
of nervous disorders. The case of the neurasthenic has been 
described at some length here, because it is, generally speaking, 
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imperfectly understood and inadequately appreciated ; and the 
(ommittee was particularly concerned with it because its treat- 
ment had not then approached perfection and was far less effec- 
tive than that of definite physical disabilities. But the Committee 
was of opinion that its hypothetical colony would be essential 
for men suffering from almost every form of war disability whose 
earning capacity had been seriously impaired though not utterly 
destroyed. It foresaw that such men would neither receive 
pensions on which they could live nor be able to work to supple- 
ment them ; and the abnormal and sympathetic conditions which 
the Committee prescribed did not merely visualise a vague general 
benevolence and a benign toleration of bodily or mental infirmities, 
put comprised the provision of mechanical devices and all kinds of 
ameliorations and substitutions, aids and contrivances, designed to 
increase the earning capacity of the disabled by enabling them to 

orm work of an order and in a way that would without them 
bealtogether beyond their powers. It was clear that certain types 
of disabled men would be unsuitable for the proposed colony : the 
blind, because their treatment and care constituted a different and 
highly specialised problem ; the insane and those suffering from 
infectious and contagious diseases, such as tuberculosis, because 
their disabilities precluded their becoming part of any community 
not similarly affected. These types, however, were being dealt 
with elsewhere. 

Having reached their conclusions, the Committee then sought 
a suitable site for such a colony, and, after several had been 
inspected, the Enham estate of 1027 acres, on which were one 
large country house and two smaller ones, forty cottages, a post- 
dflice and a smithy, was purchased for 30,000/. This sum was 
advanced by the late Sir Ernest Cassel for one year free of interest, 
and at the end of this period the loan was repaid, 10,000/. having 
been secured in donations and the balance being advanced by 
Enham’s bankers against a mortgage on the estate. 

Then followed a period of consolidation, and Enham’s attention 
was devoted to providing concurrent treatment and training for 
numbers of men. Some required re-education in their pre-war 
trades ; others, robbed of their old skill, required to be taught 
a@tirely new trades; and concurrently with this training they 
received medical treatment and careful individual supervision. 
Enham is still dealing with cases of this type, but their number is, 
happily, declining. About 750 have been received at Enham 
from all arms of the service and all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The majority, restored to health, have left and found employment. 
Some, unfortunately, are unemployed. They are mostly those 
who cannot benefit from any further treatment, and who are 
destined to remain unemployable in normal circumstances. 
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They sometimes obtain employment ; but they cannot keep their 
jobs, and the effort and the continual disappointments frequently 
have so severe an effect on their health that they are forced to 
return to hospital. There are, of course, some men whose pre-war 
aversion from any form of work still persists, unabated ; but they 
constitute a very small proportion of the whole, and their existence 
only affects the situation in so far as it provides an argument with 
which the uncharitable endeavour to resist the claim which the 
disabled have upon the resources of us all. 

During this period the financial position of Enham was slowly 
strengthened. The Ministry of Pensions made a capitation grant 
in respect of each man admitted for treatment and training, and 
this covered his maintenance. The British Red Cross Society 
gave quite invaluable assistance by way of large grants for 
development, and such other money as could be raised was devoted 
to reducing the mortgage on the estate, building cottages and 
workshops, and generally adapting the estate itself to the require- 
ments of a ‘ village centre ’—the phrase by which it was decided 
to term the colony. The Village Centres Council was established 
as the administrative body charged with the governance of 
Enham, and became ‘an incorporated society on February 16, 
192I. 

For more than a year after the incorporation of the Council 
the work of treatment and training went on. The raising of funds 
was most difficult. Institutions dependent upon eleemosynary 
support felt the reaction of the continued and universal dislocation 
of trade, all seriously, some disastrously. Enham still carried 
on, sustained more by confidence in the absolute necessity for its 
work than by any definite prospect of financial relief. 

The necessity for Enham’s work was not felt exclusively by 
those who were associated with the scheme. The Report of the 
Select Committee on Pensions contains, on p. 9, the statement 
that 


. . . there will be a residue [of disabled men] for whom no provision at 
present exists, namely, those who possess some potential earning capacity, 
but could only exercise it if some special arrangements were made for enabling 
them to do so. 


Among that Committee’s recommendations, which follow the 
citation of the evidence in substance, is the following : 


We vecommend ... 8. That special attention be given to the cases of 
men who, though not requiring treatment and therefore not eligible for tht 
convalescent centres, need some form of training or employment in special 
workshops or under special conditions in order to exercise their earning 
capacity, and that such arrangements be made for them as may be found to 
be necessary. 


This Committee also strongly urged that the provision of 
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combined treatment and training for those who required it should 
beexpedited. Thus Enham received ample and definitive justifica- 
tion both as to its immediate task of providing treatment and 
training and as to its ultimate aim, which has always been to 
provide * ‘employment in special workshops or under special 
conditions ’’ for the types of disabled men referred to in this part 
of the Report. And here it is meet that mention should be made 
of the ready assistance and support which Enham has always 
received from the various Government departments affected by 
this Report. The Ministries of Pensions and Labour, the Civil 
Liabilities Department and the Development Commission have all 
proved sympathetic and helpful in a degree which would astonish 
those who devote much of their time to the vituperative execration 
of all public servants. 

Enham’s position was greatly improved on May 22,1922. On 
that day their Majesties, accompanied by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, honoured the Centre by a visit, while on the same evening 
H.R.H. Princess Alice acted as hostess at a ball in aid of Enham 
at the Hyde Park Hotel. Shortly afterwards H.R.H. Princess 
Mary allotted to Enham nearly half of the proceeds arising from 
the exhibition of her wedding presents. This sum, 4000/., was of 
inestimable value. Not only did it greatly improve the condition 
of Enham’s finances, but it also led to a far wider appreciation of 
the work Enham was doing. Before the end of 1922 the mortgage 
on the estate was paid off, and an offer of 10,000/., conditional upon 
Enham’s securing a further 20,000/., was received, and three- 
quarters of the sums involved were raised and paid in. Early in 
1923 the Development Commission was instrumental in obtaining 
a Treasury grant towards the building of a large central workshop 
for rural wood industries, which is now almost completed ; and 
the balance of the conditional gift of 10,000/. was during the year 
earned for Enham by the generosity of the public. 

As soon as events took this favourable turn Enham was able 
to pay attention to the permanent settlement side of the work, and 
begin to build additional cottages. Four, built out of Princess 
Mary’s donation, are called the ‘ Royal Cottages,’ and near them 
will be others called the ‘Queen Alexandra Cottage’ and the 
‘Prince of Wales Cottage,’ towards the cost of which Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales have respec- 
tively contributed. Adjoining the ‘Queen Alexandra Cottage’ 
there will be a further cottage, given by Sir Frederick Milner, one 
of the Council’s Hon. Treasurers. To Sir Frederick Milner Enham 
owes a debt which it can never repay. He has been unceasing in 
his advocacy of the Enham scheme, as well as indefatigable in 
obtaining financial help for the Centre. He has, indeed, proved 
indispensable, for without his aid there could have been no vine? 

Vor, XCV—No. 564 
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centre at Enham. Since 1914 he has devoted the whole of his 
time to the cause of the disabled. He has helped a multitude of 
individuals, and many institutions, none, perhaps, more than 
Enham. His cottage is given as his own personal memorial to the 
men who will never return ; but the ‘ Frederick Milner Cottage’ 
will commemorate not only those to whom it is dedicated, but also 
its donor and his great and unostentatious work for those who can 
no longer help themselves. : 

When the numbers of men requiring treatment and training 
began noticeably to decline, Enham made arrangements to give 
courses of training without treatment to men who no longer 
needed the latter. It had been the custom for many of the men 
to leave the Centre as soon as they were deemed to require no 
further treatment, and to proceed to a Government instructional 
factory to complete their training. By virtue of the new system, 
which was devised in collaboration with, and approved by, the 
Ministry of Labour, a proportion of such men was retained at 
Enham after the conclusion of their treatment for a full course of 
training. From that time onwards there have thus been two types 
of trainees at Enham: (a) those fresh from hospital, who receive 
treatment and training first of a curative and then of a definitely 
instructional character; and (b) those who, their treatment 
completed, remain for a course of instructional training extending 
over from twelve to fifteen months. In addition to the trainees, 
the population of Enham includes of course the administrative 
staff and the instructors, as well as over forty men who are already 
permanently established on the estate, some directly in the 
employment of the Council and others engaged in utility trades, 
small-holding work, etc. These settlers live in cottages, for which 
they pay a rent which covers repairs and helps to maintain the 
estate. They are not, in any sense, living on charity. They are 
just as free and independent as any men in this country, but it is 
most improbable that they could have reached anything like this 
condition in normal circumstances. 

This is the position at Enham at the time of writing. The 
future will show whether the scheme can be carried through to its 
logical conclusion. Whether it can or not depends entirely upon 
the provision of the necessary funds. Within the next few weeks 
the first batch of men will be fully trained and ready to begin 
productive work. Accommodation must be found for them. If 
it is not, they will have to leave the Centre ; and this no one could 
wish who appreciates the helplessness of disabled men in the 
present state of the labour market. While being trained they live 
in a hostel, which has to be evacuated when the training course is 
completed to make room for incoming trainees. During their 
period of training they receive allowances from the State on which 
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they can contrive to maintain their own homes, and the wives 
and families or dependants from whom perforce they are tem- 
porarily separated. As soon as they finish their training, however, 
these allowances cease, and it is Enham’s intention immediately to 
employ those for whom Enham is specially suited ; but this will 
be impossible unless the requisite accommodation is provided. 
The wages which these men would receive from Enham, fixed as 
they will be on a most compassionate basis, and not always with 
regard to their actual earning capacity, would suffice to keep them 
and their families if all were at Enham. They would not, how- 
ever, suffice to keep the men at Enham and their families elsewhere, 
even if the men were willing to settle down indefinitely away from 
their homes. Thus, although Enham might perhaps provide 
temporary hostel accommodation for the men, they could not very 
well stay, and such an expedient would be far more wasteful than 
the alternative, which is to build cottages to which these men 
may bring their families. Cottages have a value as property: 
Temporary hostels have not. 

The cost of cottage-building has fallen considerably during the 
past three years. Cottages which once cost goo/. can now be built 
for about half that sum, and it is estimated that 10,0001. will cover 
the cost of the thirty cottages now so urgently required, because 
by the provisions of the Housing Act of 1923 a subsidy of approxi- 
mately 100/. is receivable in respect of each cottage built. The 
nett cost per cottage erected in conformity with this Act, therefore, 
will be about £350. The present crisis in this question of 
of accommodation would not have arisen had it not been for the 
curtailment of the housing programme of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. In order to take advantage of the scheme then formulated, 
a public utility society, named ‘ Village Centres Cottages, Ltd.,’ 
was formed, and it was intended that fifty cottages should be 
erected immediately by the aid of the loan facilities provided by 
the Act of 1919. The rescission of these facilities had the effect 
of reducing this number to ten, a circumstance which, while it 
limited Enham’s commitments, made the provision of additional 
cottages a matter of great difficulty and urgency. It is, of course, 
in many ways preferable that cottages should not be built out of 
the proceeds of large loans, which would saddle the Council with 
heavy amortisation and interest charges for many years. So 
urgent however was the need for cottages that the Council would 
have carried through the original fifty-cottage scheme on this 
basis. The present subsidy proposal, involving as it does no 
mortgaging of the future, is far more acceptable, but it requires 
that the Council should find a much larger proportion of the 
necessary capital; and this is the sole present obstacle to the 
pr er development of the Centre. 

N2 
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Assuming that the Council will contrive to build the 
cottages and will, in fact, succeed in developing the Centre until it 
is accommodating and employing 300 disabled men, what will then 
be the position ? Will Enham be self-supporting ? 

These are questions which have, of course, been well considered, 
From the experience which has been gained it would appear that 
the men who will eventually be employed at Enham will be of two 
general types : (a) men sufficiently skilled to be employed without 
loss to the Council and (6) men so severely disabled that a loss 
on their employment must be accepted as inevitable. It is 
improbable that the men in the former category will return a 
profit on their work, which would be chargeable against the loss 
arising from the employment of men of the latter category, so that 
this loss is unlikely to be compensated. There will therefore bea 
certain loss in respect of each man of the second category whois 
employed, and a possible additional loss, which should be small, 
arising from the employment of men of the first category. The 
nett annual loss is estimated at about 5000/., and it is hoped to 
meet this by increasing the volume of annual subscriptions and by 
gradually building up an endowment fund. It is perhaps relevant 
here to state that the one indispensable quality required of all the 
men to be settled at Enham is that of trying. They must try to 
do as much as they can without injury to their health. It is not 
just that men willing to try to do their best should be excluded 
while others, less worthy, are settled at Enham ; and this principle 
will to a large extent be used in determining the suitability or 
otherwise of candidates for employment and a cottage there. 

Reference has already been made to the more humane con- 
siderations which make Enham necessary, but it is not upon such 
grounds alone that Enham is justifiable. Let us assume that 
300 normally unemployable men find employment at Enham, and 
that the loss incurred amounts to 5000/. per annum. Now, 
consider what would be the cost of maintaining these men in 
idleness. Their pensions need not be reckoned, because they 
would be paid whether the men were employed or not, but they 
must be referred to because most of these men, being but partially 
disabled, receive only small pensions on which it is quite impossible 
for them to live and maintain their families. The effect of this is 
that while unemployed such men have to obtain supplements to 
their pensions, generally from the guardians, because, having been 
under treatment ever since the war, they have made no contribu- 
tion, and have therefore no claim, to unemployment benefit. 
A man with a wife and one child, and a pension of 8s. per week, 
would probably receive cash or goods to the value of at least 12s. 
per week in poor relief. Even that is not far removed from 
starvation. For purposes of this argument, however, it will be 
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sufficient to assume that a minimum cost of ros. per man per week 
would fall upon the various boards of guardians, if our 300 men 
were not employed at Enham. This totals r50/. per week, or 
78ool. per annum. On these figures, therefore—and I do not 
anticipate that anyone conversant with the facts will challenge 
them—Enham would not only rescue 300 men from the unmerited 
privations entailed by their patriotic services, but it would 
save the public not less than 2800/. per annum while reviving 
and developing, i» the process, 300 damaged human units of 
production. 

The principal industries which are being, and will be, carried 
on at Enham include furniture-making and renovation, upholster- 
ing and French polishing, basketry and osier-growing, as well as 
rural wood industries of many kinds, such as gate- and fence- 
making. Both house and garden furniture is made, and an 
original wheeled garden seat, which obtained some notice in the 
daily Press, was presented to H.R.H. Princess Mary on her 
marriage. In addition to these industries, the home farm provides 
employment and produces a revenue, and has won many prizes 
with stock exhibits. There are also extensive gardens, which are 
fully exploited under the guidance of experts ; woods (180 acres), 
which are being dealt with in accordance with a scheme of felling 
and replanting drawn up in collaboration with the English 
Forestry Association. Upwards of 100,000 young trees are now 
being grown for replanting in the forestry nursery. The Council 
also owns osier beds which are actively cultivated and provide the 
raw material for the basket-making industry. 

Hitherto there has been more difficulty in completing orders 
punctually than in obtaining orders themselves, but when the new 
factory is in full swing the position will be somewhat altered. 
‘Mass’ production will effect a great economy of cost, but this 
advantage will be rendered nugatory unless the goods manufac- 
tured can be sold. It is not Enham’s intention to demand 
‘compassionate ’ prices for its goods. All articles have been and 
will be sold at current market prices ; and those who help Enham 
by giving orders for Enham goods may be assured that no attempt 
is being made to expioit their kindness. 

In a community like Enham, largely composed as it is of men 
who have been accustomed to town life, the necessity for social 
intercourse and recreation is imperative. This has been realised, 
and a committee, elected by the men, organises outdoor pursuits 
such as tennis, cricket and football, and indoor entertainment in 
the Institute. The religious needs of the Centre have been met by 
the conversion of one of the buildings into a chapel, and the 
chaplain, the Rev. G. H. Colbeck, takes an active part not only in 
his own special province of religious instruction, but also in the 
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educational work, which, with the arrival of further settlers with 
young families, will become an increasingly important sphere, 

It is improbable that the number of ex-service men requiring 
the benefits which Enham provides will diminish for some years, 
Several thousand men are still in hospital, and there are many 
more in Government convalescent and training centres, A 
proportion of these men must be suitable for Enham, and in the 
Enham scheme lies their only hope for the future. 

It may be questioned whether the capital expenditure on the 
estate is justified, whether this problem of war disablement, which 
will pass with this generation, justifies measures of a permanent 
character for which money has now to be found. The national 
utility of Enham will not, however, pass with the years. Enham 
will be needed by disabled ex-service men for many years to 
come ; and then it can be used to make good a part of the indus- 
trial wastage. Nearly 250,000 men are injured annually in the 
mines and factories of Great Britain. A number of these are 
rendered unemployable. No attempt is made at, present to 
re-educate them industrially, or to afford them any but a slight 
measure of medical and pecuniary aid. These industrial ‘ dere- 
licts’ are, practically, abandoned ; but in due course Enham will 
be able to salvage and refit them for service either in the great sea 
of national industry or in the quiet harbour of Enham itself. 

The harvest of war is not all sorrow, and the product of war 
is not all bitterness. We have to curb the causes and agencies of 
destruction. That is our first duty. To conserve and develop all 
the creative and constructive elements which emerged from the 
four years of the world’s great tragedy—that is another duty, no 
less solemn, no less imperative. For this reason it is surely 
incumbent upon us to press for the development of the Enham 
scheme, and by so doing bring to the unfortunate of this and future 
generations a new hope and a more humane prospect. 


HENRY BENTINCK. 
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Tue ‘conversations’ at Malines give much food for thought. 
Few English Churchmen outside the inner coteries of the ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic movement ’ knew that matters had gone so far, and the 
announcement that the Primate of all England was prepared to 
associate himself with the ecclesiastical advances of Lord Halifax 
came with the shock of unwelcome surprise to most English folk. 
When, in 1894, Archbishop Benson dissociated himself with some 
sharpness from any responsibility for his Lordship’s diplomacy, 
the way for a restoration of fellowship between the Churches was 
comparatively unobstructed. But since the issue of the Bull 
‘Apostolice Cure’ in 1895, declaring the absolute nullity of 
English Orders, the renewal of relations with Rome seemed to 
be wholly blocked. It was hard to imagine how any approach 
was possible from the side of the Anglican Communion until 
that harsh verdict had been withdrawn, or at least mitigated. 
Why did not the present Primate follow his predecessor’s example, 
and, with even more evident reason, meet the well-intentioned 
but unauthorised efforts of Lord Halifax with a stern rebuke ? 

It is not clear what precise measure of official authorisation 
was possessed by the delegates from the two Churches who met 
in the Cardinal’s palace at Malines. The English Primate and 
the Roman Pontiff appear to disagree on the point, for—if The 
Times correspondent in Rome has been correctly informed—the 
Pope did not concede the ‘ official cognisance ’ which the Arch- 
bishop considered himself fairly entitled to assume, and which 
formed the necessary condition of his own course. That an 
unfortunate misunderstanding has occurred is sufficiently evident, 
but that a situation should have come into existence in which 
such a misunderstanding is possible will appear to the majority 
of English Christians extremely perplexing, and even startling. 
Even the ample assurances of the Archbishop’s letter, and the 
well-founded confidence which is generally felt in His Grace’s 
judgmezt, have not been able to remove the unpleasant impression 
which has been created. The profound respect for the Primate, 
built on his eminent services to the Church through many years, 
has restrained the public expression of an anxiety which none the 
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less is widely felt, and which will not easily or quickly be removed, 
A sudden and unexpected light has been cast on the meaning 
and tendency of the attempt to restore the ‘ visible unity’ of 
the Christian society, which, since the issue of the Appeal to all 
Christian People by the last Lambeth Conference, has filled go 
large a place in the mind of English-speaking Christians. Many. 
who accepted without much reflection the ardent summons to 
‘bury hatchets’ and make peace between the Churches have 
been compelled to ask themselves what they really mean by 
reunion, and what they really want. 

The Archbishop refers to the Lambeth Appeal as in some 
sense requiring his recent action, but an examination of that 
document does not appear to justify the reference. The language 
is indeed regrettably ambiguous, and lends itself but too easily 
to discordant interpretations, but, so far as the Roman Catholic 
Church is concerned, its meaning seems plain enough. The 
Appeal to all Christian People is set out in nine sections, of which 
the first five describe, with perilous because misleading eloquence, 
the reasons why the Bishops have felt themselves bound to seek 
‘reunion,’ and what they consider the Christian Church would 
be if it accorded with the Divine intention. Then, in Section VI, 
they set down shortly and clearly what they conceive to be the 
necessary basis of negotiations between the separated Churches, 
This crucial section runs thus : 


VI. We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to 
involve the whole-hearted acceptance of— 

The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of Himself 
to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith, and 
the Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the 
baptismal confession of belief ; 

The Divinely instituted Sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole 
fellowship in and with Christ ; 

A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the com- 
mission of Christ and the authority of the whole body. 


The remaining sections are concerned with the single point of 
organisation. They suggest a method by which the diverse 
polities of the separated Churches might be everywhere brought 
into an uniform type, the episcopal, without doing violence to 
any conscience or wounding any self-respect. It is sufficiently 
obvious, as well from the order of the sections of the Appeal 
as from the necessary sequence of the argument, that the practical 
proposals contained in the eighth section presuppose acceptance 
of the basis set out in the sixth. Ox that basis the Bishops profess 
themselves ready to enter into such arrangements as they indicate 
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in Section VIII. The particular method proposed is plainly 
directed primarily to the case of the non-episcopal Churches, 
since in their case only does the difficult and embarrassing question 
of a ‘ valid’ ministry properly arise. Efforts have indeed been 
made by some ‘ Anglo-Catholics’ to read into the Appeal an 
intention which was certainly absent from the minds of most of 
the Bishops at Lambeth. Thus, to give but a single example, 
the Rev. Wilfred L. Knox writes in his curious and illuminating 
book The Catholic Movement in the Church of England : 


An obstacle which seemed at one time to be very serious may now be 
regarded as set aside, namely, the condemnation by Leo XIII. of the 
Orders of the Church of England. For although Anglicans are firmly 
convinced that they receive at ordination the power which our Lord gave 
to His Apostles to teach and to administer the Sacraments in His name, 
yet the recent Lambeth Conference of 1920 formally declared the willingness 
of Anglicans to accept, if such acceptance were a condition of reunion, any 
such confirmation of their Orders as would satisfy the consciences of those 
with whom reunion was sought. It is not clear whether the decision of 
Leo XIII. would be regarded as still in force, if there were no other obstacle 
to reunion on the Roman side; but if it were insisted on, it seems that the 
Lambeth Conference would be prepared to recommend, if necessary, the 
acceptance of ordination by the clergy of the English Church in such a 
form as to set aside all doubts which Rome might feel. Such an acceptance 
would not imply an admission of the invalidity of the past ministrations 
of English priests, but a willingness to remove all obstacles to unity with 
another Christian body ’”’ (v., p. 248). 


It is not perhaps without significance that the English delegates 
at Malines, until they were recalled to actuality by the Arch- 
bishop, embarked at once on the discussion of ‘certain large 
administrative problems which might arise, if and when a measure 
of agreement had been reached on the great doctrinal and historical 
questions sundering the two Churches.’ When, however, it is 
remembered that it is the common assumption of the ‘ Anglo- 
Catholics ’ that doctrinal agreement (save for the measures of the 
Pope’s supremacy) is already in existence, this inversion of the 
natural order of discussion ceases to be surprising. Neither the 
Archbishop nor the Cardinal was thus to be hoodwinked 1 


I found myself in concurrence with His Eminence the Cardinal [writes 
the Archbishop] as well as with the members of the original group in 
pressing the point that prior to any discussion upon the possible administra- 
tive questions which might arise attention should be concentrated upon 
the great doctrinal and historical issues at stake between the Churches. 


Had the order of the Appeal been followed in the first 
instance, and the Roman delegates confronted with the basis for 
negotiation proposed in its sixth section, it would have been 
immediately apparent that ‘ conversations’ were altogether out 
of place. The Archbishop reminds his readers that ‘we have 
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before us what was said on the subject’ (of the relation of the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome) ‘ by the Committee of 
the same Lambeth Conference’ (as issued the Appeal). But a 
reference to that Committee’s report will not strengthen the case © 
for such essays at negotiation as have been made at Malines, 
There it is laid down that the initiative must come from the 
Church of Rome, since the barriers to fellowship are of her creation, 
Emphasis is placed on what are described as ‘ movements goi 
on in the Church of Rome which may be fruitful in the future; 
but that is all. ‘ It is obvious,’ says the report, ‘ that no forward 
step can be taken yet ; but the facts thus referred to may help 
to create in the future a very different position.’ There is nothing 
here to justify Lord Halifax’s self-commissioned embassy to 
Cardinal Mercier, nor the more or less authorised conferences 
which have grown from it The Archbishop has expressed his 
belief that ‘further conversations must follow from the careful 
talks already held,’ but that belief will hardly survive the dis- 
closure of the true mind of the Vatican. In any case, His Grace 
claims ‘ in this direction, as in others, to give effect to the formal 
recommendation of the Lambeth Conference,’ and he proceeds to 
quote some words from the tenth resolution of the Conference, 
But it is difficult to see how that resolution can be made to cover 
such proceedings as His Grace has described. It runs thus: 


The Conference recommends to the authorities of the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion that they should, in such ways and at such times 
as they think best, formally invite the authorities of other Churches within 
their aveas to confer with them concerning the possibility of taking definite 
steps to co-operate in a common endeavour, on the lines set forth in the 
above Appeal, to restore the unity of the Church of Christ. 


The words italicised are those which the Archbishop has not 
thought it necessary to quote. Yet they are quite fatal to His 
Grace’s application of the Lambeth resolution to the proceedings 
at Malines. 

As a method of improving relations, between the Churches 
such private approaches to Rome even with some kind of ‘ official 
cognisance ’ can hardly be fruitful of any useful result. In truth 
they do justice to neither Church, and may easily injure both, 
for while Roman Catholics on the Continent may well be con- 
firmed in an unfortunate misunderstanding of the religious 
situation in England, members of the Church of England may be 
encouraged to pursue a false ideal of ecclesiastical unity. In 
fact, proceedings of this kind can never lead to any good. There 
will, of course, always be a friendly reception of such overtures 
for reunion as Dr. Pusey made to the French Bishops in 1868, 
and Lord Halifax in 1894; and always the welcome will exhaust 
itself in personal compliments. For, however conciliatory 
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towards individuals whom she hopes to convert, Rome never 
changes in her attitude towards Churches whose very existence 
is a continuing challenge to her theory. What Newman wrote 
to Pusey in 1868 is equally true, and equally apposite, to-day : 


I don’t think that at Rome they will attend to anything which comes 
from one person, or several persons, however distinguished. If the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were to say, ‘I will become a Catholic if you will 
just tell me whether what I have drawn up is not consistent with your 
definitions of faith,’ the only question in answer would be, ‘ Do you speak 
simply as an individual or in the name of the Anglican Church?’ If he 
said, ‘As an individual,’ they would not even look at his paper. (Vide 
Life of Pusey, vol. iv., p. 154.) 


While, then, approaches to Rome must needs be resultless so 
far as that Church is concerned, they are far indeed from being 
without effect on the Church of England. It is not merely 
(though this is a grave matter) that the legitimacy of the Roman 
conception of Christianity is inevitably and almost unwittingly 
conceded, and the reunion of the Churches treated as a subject 
for diplomatic arrangement between hierarchies rather than as 
a religious issue in which the very character of the Christian 
revelation is at stake, but also the rift between clergy and laity 
within the Church of England is widened. A wrong direction is 
given to the. thoughts and hopes of many Churchmen by these 
alluring but necessarily futile efforts. Those who take part in 
them are carried inevitably and perhaps unconsciously so far 
away from the traditions and standpoints of their fellow-Church- 
men that their own influence is gravely lessened, and their 
own Churchmanship gravely compromised. Attention is widely 
diverted from the problem of religious division which is really 
troubling Christian consciences and weakening Christian influence. 
History, in explaining the breaches of Christendom, goes far to 
heal them, but the vested interests of sects and individuals 
which keep alive the separations which have lost intelligible 
justification, embittering politics, embarrassing local government, 
destroying the kindiy intercourse of Christian neighbours, hinder- 
ing the common action of good people for social objects which 
all approve, are baleful facts which confront men in the places 
where they live, and call urgently for removal in the interest of 
religion itself. This is no exaggerated description of the problem 
of reunion as it presents itself to ordinary English Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. That problem was urgent before the war 
The war has made it almost intolerable. It must be solved, and 
solved quickly, by the authorities of the Churches, or the rank 
and file will break away in irrepressible disgust. Outside the 
little sophisticated coteries of ‘ Anglo-Catholics’ reunion with 
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Rome is unthinkable ; and reunion with the East is too remote 
to arouse anything but a languid concern. Neither Roman 
Catholics nor Easterns enter into the daily life of ordi 
Christian folk in England. There is no active hostility felt to 
the first, nor anything but a genuine goodwill toward the last; 
but the type of Christianity which both profess is so alien from the 
use and wont of English Churchmen that the division of the 
Churches brings no burden on their consciences. -After all 
Roman Catholics are still few in the land, and Eastern Christians 
are unknown, but Nonconformists are found everywhere, and 
hardly a family of the middle and lower classes is not divided 
in its religious allegiance. There is no offence to conscience in 
ecclesiastical separations which really express differences of 
fundamentai belief, for conscience itself insists on placing loyalty 
to truth above submission to authority, but when the fundamental 
beliefs of the separated bodies are known to be identical, then 
their separation is felt to be morally offensive. And this is 
precisely how the matter stands with Nonconformists and 
Anglicans. Therefore it is the breach with Nonconformists that 
disturbs conscience, because it troubles life. Reunion between 
Christian neighbours is the urgent, it will soon be the irresistible, 
demand of the Christian conscience itself. The clergy of the 
Churches, even if they wish it, will not be able much longer to 
keep the exhausted schisms alive. 

Of course, this popular view of the religious problem implicit 
in ‘our unhappy divisions’ ignores important factors which 
must be reckoned with in any serious effort to reunite the sundered 
fragments of the Christian society. If it be true that reunion 
is primarily for every English Christian a local question, and 
that until it has been answered locally it has not been really 
answered at all, it is also true that in the modern world every 
local question, as well secular as religious, has world-wide ramifica- 
tions, and that these must perforce enter into a sound and perma- 
nently satisfying answer. The denomination must be dealt with 
as well as the parish, the religious theory as well as the vested 
interest, the tendency as well as the fact. And these non-local 
factors may be the most intractable of all. Again, reunion is 
pursued by considering men, not merely for its practical ad- 
vantages, though these be considerable, but for the promise it 
seems to offer of a way of escape from the besieging perplexities 
of the modern world. How, save by the concentrated thought 
and effort of the whole Christian fellowship, shall the traditional 
faith and_morality of Christendom (which are now confessedly 
failing to retain their hold on men’s minds) be so correlated 
with modern knowledge, and applied to modern conditions of 
life, as again to command general acceptance ? 
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The Christian tradition, under which civilisation as we know 
it grew and flourished, seems to be ‘ petering out ’ in the infinitely 
trivial conflicts of the Churches, amid the mockery of the base 
and the despair of the noble. For verily no tolerable alternative 
is anywhere perceptible. Might not a reunited Church rise to 
the height of its vocation, and prove itself again the light and salt 
of the world ? When such possibilities are present to the mind, 
the question of the ultimate object aimed at by those who would 
reunite the Church of Christ becomes paramount and insistent. 
Between the conception of reunion which inspires negotiations 
with the Roman hierarchy and that which yearns for harmony 
in the parishes there is a difference of kind. The one gives 

place to uniformity of ecclesiastical system ; the other 
fastens first on the fundamental fact of common discipleship. 
The one seeks to unify from without ; the other from within. 
The religion of the letter stands out again in its sharp distinctness 
from the religion of the spirit. 

What is the kind of united Church which we are aiming at ? 
This is the point upon which the acute and powerful mind of the 
Irish Primate has fastened in his message to the Church of Ireland, 
and it is a point which needs to be insisted upon with the more 
emphasis since it is so little remembered by ecclesiastical diploma- 
tists : 

We are bound to ask the question, What sort of Christian Church 
do we desire to see emerging from the reuniting of the forces of Christen- 
dom? If such a reunion should come about, this question is of vital 
importance, though it has been but little considered by those who have 
been working towards unity. My own conviction is that if a reunion led 
to the creating or restoring of a universal hierarchical system, dominating 
human life in all its parts, and dictating doctrine and practice with 
professedly infallible authority, it would be the greatest disaster which 
could possibly befall mankind. What could be more fatal for the Church 
than that it should identify its aims with a system which the world once 
for all rejected ? 

I conclude, theretore, that the on.y kind of reunion we should desire 
is that which, while holding fast the Christianity of Christ as given in the 
Gospel, secures ample liberty not only for every individual, but for every 
type of organised Christian life which has proved really effective in bringing 
the influence of Christ to bear upon human life. It is not desirable that 
any one Church should absorb the rest. I conclude, therefore, that these 
overtures or conversations, or whatever they were, are, as things stand, not 
likely to help us towards the only reunion we should desire. (Vide Times, 


January 5, 1924.) 


Archbishop D’Arcy in these strong, manly words is but 
endorsing the ‘vision’ which he confessed at the Lambeth 
Conference when he gave his vote for the Appeal : 


The vision which rises before us is that of a Church, genuinely Catholic, 
loyal to all truth, and gathering into its fellowship all ‘ who profess and 
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call themselves Christians,’ within whose visible unity all the treasures 
of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the present, 
shall be posséssed in common, and made serviceable to the whole body of 
Christ. Within this unity Christian Communions now separated from 
one another would retain much that has long been distinctive in their 
methods of worship and service. It is through a rich diversity of life and 
devotion that the unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled. 


HERBERT DUNELM, © 





POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


I. LABOUR AND THE DRAGON 


‘Or what colour is the dragon ?’ asked the elders of Penguin 
Island of the inhabitants of Alca. And the inhabitants replied, 
‘Red,’ ‘Green,’ ‘ Blue,’ ‘ Yellow.’ ‘Its colour? It has no colour.’ 
‘It is dragon-coloured.’ If our civilisation were wiped out to-day 
the historian of the future, when he sat down to write, from 
contemporary records, the history of the rise and progress of the 
British Labour movement, would probably find himself in an 
embarrassment quite as distressing as that of the elders of 
Penguin Island. He would rise, yawning, from the perusal of the 
yellowing pages of the Labour Research Department’s reports, 
and start to find the staid compilers of these rows and rows of 
solemn statistics denounced, on the authority of apparently 
responsible statesmen, as desperate men engaged in a frantic 
conspiracy for the destruction of society. Friend and foe would 
combine to assure him that the movement, which first became a 
formidable force in British politics shortly before the war, was a 
new movement. If he were intelligent and well documented, he 
would be inclined to suspect, on the contrary, that it had its roots 
in the very beginning of English history, in the ancient days 
when Piers Plowman told the knight,‘ Though he be thine under- 
ling here, well may hap in heaven that he be worthier set and with 
more bliss than thou. . . . For in Charnel at church churls be 
evil to know, and a knight from a knave there.’ Damnatory 
ecclesiastics and others would assure him again that the movement 
was a foreign one, begotten in the brain of a malignant German 
Jew, supported by Russian gold, and aimed deliberately at the 
tuin of the British Empire. Once more, if he were intelligent or 
even merely lucky, he might catch a glimpse behind the facade 
of foreign jargon and rather lukewarm internationalism of a spirit 
as intensely English as any that anywhere exists: the curious 
spirit which is never really happy till it has translated the very 
Beatitudes into terms of beef and beer, and never quite at ease 
till it has invested these homely commodities with a sort of moral 
radiance. It is the spirit which once informed the astounded 
187 
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foreigner that ‘ the love of God was like roast beef, because you 
could cut and come again’: in its highest expression, perhaps, 
John Bunyan and Abraham Lincoln : in its lowest, Mr. Chadband 
and the Reverend Melchisedech Howler. 

Some of the dragons with which the perplexed savant would 
find himself confronted are frankly mythological or heraldic 
animals, which never really existed at all. Others are real beasts 
of prey, well known to political zoology, but never identified, 
except by the credulous or fanatical, with any one political party, 
Others, again, are pantomime dragons, under whose pasteboard 
rims he might yet detect the frayed trouser ends of Master Bottom, 
the weaver ; Master Snug, the joiner ; and Master Peter Quince, 
the carpenter. The dragon revealed in a dream as the Labour 
Party to the heated old gentleman in the armchair of the West 
End club and to the heated young gentleman on the orange 
box in Hyde Park (for extremes meet, and the fauna of their 
political delirium tremens is the same) clearly never existed, 
Whatever the modern Labour movement may be, it is not the 
revolt of the slave nor the violent uprising of the dispossessed, 
By no plausible arithmetic can the number of persons of property 
in this country be estimated at much more than two millions, even 
allowing the possession of an income of 300/. a year to constitute 
a man of property. The number of electors under the existing 
Constitution is about twenty millions. In the last two General 
Elections, when it reached its present high-water mark, the Labour 
Party polled between four and five million votes. In other words, 
it has never so far commanded more than about a third of the 
working class vote. If the ‘ proletariat’ wished to ‘ dictate’ 
through the instrumentality of the Labour Party, there is not, 
and has not been for years, anything to stop them doing 90 
The plain fact is that the proletariat have not so wished. 

Certain Conservative speakers and writers are accustomed to 
argue, on the strength of these unchallengeable figures, that the 
Labour Party does not really represent ‘Labour’ at all, and 
that the name itself is an impudent usurpation. But this is to 
overstate the fact. There is no reason to doubt that the Labour 
Party does represent the working class point of view. The older 
Labour members—Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Burt, ‘ Mabon,’ Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, Mr. John Burns in his earlier days—represented nothing 
else. In politics they were mild Radicals: but their importance 
in public life was not that they were Radicals, but that they were 
working men. Their relatively rare interventions in debate were 
nearly always on what were considered working men’s questions; 
and intelligent Victorianism listened with respect and with a 
certain benevolent complacency to what was not unreasonably 
regarded as expert opinion given in an assembly consisting mainly 
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of well-meaning country gentlemen with a sprinkling of lawyers, 
manufacturers and men about town. The Labour vote in those 
days was extremely small. It is not large, considering the party’s 
pretensions, to-day. But that does not mean that the party is 
not, as it claims to be, a working man’s party, but only that many 
working men, when they vote, choose to vote on other issues 
than the class issue. Even in late Victorian days, of course, the 
British Labour movement did not stand solely for the class 
movement. There was even then intimately interwoven with 
it, leading it in a sense, the definitely Socialist movement—the 
Independent Labour Party, the Fabians, Mr. Keir Hardie with 
his red tie, eloquent young Mr. Snowden, Mr. Webb in his study 
dreaming even then dreams of the wonderful city of Webbville, 
where all the streets would be quite straight, and the public- 
spirited citizens go about their lawful affairs with the orderly 
diligence of ants in an anthill. But public opinion generally 
regarded doctrinaire Socialism in those days as an off-shoot and 
asport of the movement rather than the movement itself. The 
movement itself was considered as the effort of the trade unions 
to obtain direct political expression for their point of view ; and, 
on the whole, this was true. 

It is certainly difficult to define the typical attitude of a class 
which, in its greatest extension, would presumably include at one 
end minds like the late Lord Kelvin’s and at the other the 
‘human ox’ of the scientific manger. But, broadly speaking, 
it is clear that there are certain subjects in which an ordinary 
working man will be likely to be interested and certain others in 
which it will be difficult to arouse his interest ; certain limits in 
one direction above which, given his chances and conditions, he is 
not very likely to rise ; and certain limits in the other below which 
he is not very likely to sink. There is also a way of looking at 
things which his position, economic and otherwise, is likely to 
force upon him. The Chinese Labour controversy provided a 
typical illustration of this. No one who was present at the 
meetings which preluded Mr. Balfour’s defeat in East Manchester 
could doubt what the working man was thinking on this subject, 
or remain ignorant of the characteristic reasons which led him to 
think in this way. ‘Talk about Chinese labour! Talk about 
Chinese labour ! ’ cried the crowds. The candidate was admirably 
good-humoured. ‘ Will you let me talk for ten minutes on other 
subjects, if I promise to talk on Chinese labour at the end?’ 
‘Very good! Very good! Ten minutes,’ and then ‘ Time up! 
Time up! Now! What are you going to pay the Chinese ? 
What are you paying the niggers? What wages do the white 
miners get? What about overtime? Will the white men’s 


Wages be cut ? Will the niggers’? What are you bringing the 
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Chinese for at all?’ To these working men electors the main 
question was a matter of trade union wages. They believed 
vaguely that cheap labour was dangerous to them; that the 
experiment threatened in some obscure manner the standard of 
living so laboriously won. They were in the position of the climber: 
clinging to the rock face listening with beating heart to the roar 
of the falling boulder and the sinister rattle of the shale following 
it. It may not concern him ; it may be on quite another rock face; 
but he crouches motionless none the less, He is taking no chances, 

In no circumstances, assuming that the Labour movement 
was to develop, could this attitude of mind have remained its 
determining characteristic. The mere external changes in 
Parliament and in the trade unions have made a purely sectional 
representation almost impossible. It is very difficult nowadays 
to disentangle from the complexity of parliamentary discussion 
the subjects which specifically touch working class interests, 
The enormous growth of trade union business, on the other hand, 
has made it notoriously difficult for even an active able man to 
double satisfactorily the parts of trade union secretary and 
member of Parliament. It is arguable indeed that the old 
grievances which preoccupied the earlier Labour members are 
not now really settled in Parliament at all. But a deeper cause 
than this natural devolution has determined the change in the 
party’s position. A mere fraction, as the old party was, can 
maintain without much difficulty a purely sectional attitude, 
by the simple process of ignoring all the questions which do not 
directly concern or interest the class which it represents. But the 
moment this fraction becomes a responsible Opposition, the 
moment it even threatens to become a Government, the sectional 
attitude becomes impossible. It must now make up its mind 
what answer it is going to give to all sorts of questions, many of 
them most remote from its class interests—intricate financial 
questions, far-away foreign questions, legal questions, religious 
questions, social questions which concern exclusively classes other 
than that which it represents. It cannot simply shove these 
questions aside without abdicating beforehand and proclaiming 
its own impotence. It must, in other words, develop a creed, a 
code of political principles. It is not the least objection to the 
jargon about ‘class consciousness ’ and the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ’ that, as a principle of political action, it is, in the 
strict sense, nonsense. It is meaningless. A proletariat dictator- 
ship may be a plank, good or bad, in a political programme. It 
cannot be the programme itself. It cannot be a political principle 
till you know what the proletariat is going to dictate. And the 
moment that is determined, the movement ceases to be a move- 
ment simply for the dictatorship of the proletariat. It becomes 
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ive or reactionary, Liberal or Tory, a movement back- 
wards or forwards, at any rate in a definite direction, consciously 
understood and proclaimed. 

What is the precise direction of the Labour Party ? How far 
is it really different from the course which Liberalism—at any 
rate, the more progressive Liberalism—desires to pursue? How 
far is it revolutionary ? The catchword, no doubt, is Socialism. 
But what Socialism? The old State Socialism is apparently 
dead. Guild Socialism is a faded shadow of its former self. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s recent speeches and Mr. Snowden’s 
earlier pronouncement make it appear that what is aimed at is 
a very slow, cautious process towards a distant ideal, rather 
vaguely defined. Most Liberals would support the immediate 
measures proposed: nine-tenths of the Labour programme as 
announced at the last election is for practical purposes identical 
with the manifesto issued by the Liberal leaders. The difference, 
then, is in the ideal ; but how far is the ideal really supported by 
the rank and file of the Labour Party ? 

This is the test question which will seemingly determine its 
fate. The war has immensely increased the power of the Labour 
Party. It has shaken the old aristocracy and raised up a 
plutocracy incomparably weaker, regarded as champions of 
property’s rights, than their forerunners. It has shaken the old 
sentimental attachments of the middle class and forced sections 
of them reluctantly to become realists in politics. It has raised 
greatly, despite some appearances to the contrary, the whole status 
of the hand-worker. There are limits to the power even of 
snobbery. It is not really possible to tell a man he is a hero for 
digging ditches and setting up fences one year and base and 
mechanical for pursuing precisely the same avocations under 
different conditions the next. It turned the Labour Party for the 
time being, owing to the unpopularity of the Coalition and the 
temporary break-up of Liberalism, into something rather like the 
German Social Democratic Party before the war: a party of 
opposition combining the strangest and most ill-assorted elements 
—Radical intellectuals dreaming of a new way of life and 
disgruntled middle class voters dreaming of nothing but the 
difficulty of paying rent and school fees, and of the desirability of 
hot being turned out of their houses ; women angry because they 
were charged too much at the grocer’s, miners angry because they 
were paid too little for their work, and ex-soldiers angry because 
they could get no work at all. A common indignation united 
them effectively enough for the time. What is the common 
policy which is to unite them permanently ? 

All political parties contain, of course, a great deal of political 
‘water.’ There are thousands of Conservatives who vote 
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Conservative for reasons which have little enough to do with 
constitutionalism, and thousands of Liberals who vote Liberal 
for reasons which would make every particular hair on Mr, 
Asquith’s head stand upright. The difference in the case of the 
Labour Party seems, to an impartial onlooker, to be this. The. 
intellectual and spiritual driving force of the party is not only 
imperfectly understood by the rank and file—that is common to 
all parties which have any such force—but its aims are positively 
antagonistic to their real desires. It is perhaps a light matter— 
though it is true—that the real political gulf between, say, 
Mr. Clynes and Mr. Kirkwood, is certainly immensely broader 
than that between Mr. Clynes and the more progressive type of 
Liberal. But it cannot be a light matter that the world of which 
the abler Labour intellectuals are dreaming should be a world 
with which any ordinary miner or steelworker or cotton spinner 
would have nothing at all todo. These Labour intellectuals not 
only do not think like working men, they are not only intensely 
and absorbingly interested in things in which working men take 
no interest, but they hate and despise the things in which ordinary 
working men are interested. Beer and sport and sensationalism 
are anathema to the new Puritanism which is the fiery heart of 
the modern Labour movement. I am not denouncing this 
Puritanism. It is in many ways a fine and even a noble move- 
ment. But it is not in the least a representative movement. If 
it could succeed by the violence which some of its supporters 
occasionally seem to advocate it would be promptly and violently 
destroyed ; and foremost among the destroyers would probably be 
the solid phalanx of working class voters who troop to the poll 
to-day to vote for ‘ Socialism,’ not because they believe in it— 
except the Chinaman, the Englishman is the most incorrigible 
individualist in the world—but because they are working men. 


STUART Hopcson. 





POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


II. THe PESsIMISTS AND LABOUR 


How often, in the course of our stormy and tempestuous history, 
has the cry of Ichabod been heard! It was useless to remind the 
prophets of evil that the cry had been raised over and over again 
in the past, yet nevertheless England survived. All such 
consolation was rejected; there was to be no balm in Gilead. 
Each time that the voice of lamentation chanted the funeral 
dirge of the British Empire it insisted that, if former prophecies 
had miscalculated the date, this was beyond doubt the end of all 
things, the irretrievable catastrophe, the complete ruin of England. 
The great Reform Law of 1832 was ushered in to the accompani- 
ment of the Dead March in Saul; garments were rent at the 
Catholic emancipation—the profanity of allowing adherents of 
the Church of Rome to sit in a British Parliament—dismay and 
sullen despondency filled the hearts of the people when even Jews 
were made eligible for that sacred assembly ; the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was heralded as the final blow to the agricultural 
interest, the backbone of the nation’s existence ; and in recent 
times we were warned of the lamentable, if not fatal, consequences 
that would ensue if the franchise were granted to the militant and 
law-defying suffragettes. 

What foundation was there for all these alarums and excur- 
sions? Were these periodical fits of anger or despair justified 
by results ? In spite of all the changes and chances that have 
perplexed us, in face of all the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, we still go on; the country still exists. The fear and 
anxiety on each occasion were due to the natural conservatism 
of the people, the instinctive dislike of new and untried policies, 
the tendency to take omne ignotum, if not pro magnifico, then pro 
terrifico. Prejudice stood in the way of clarity of thought. The 
heart too often ran away with the head. 


ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, 


said the sound philosopher Horace. In trying circumstances we 
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should preserve a level-minded attitude. Looking back 

and serenely on all these dread forebodings, we lightly wonder 
what the trouble was about. Things that then seemed new and 
strange are now so familiar to us that we regard them as a matter 
of course. In Bulwer Lytton’s My Novel of a century ago he. 
makes his characters dwell incessantly on the perils that are before 
this country ; and we are puzzled to know what he is referring to, 


When falls the Coliseum Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls—the World, 


wrote Byron. The Coliseum is in ruins, Rome has long since 
exchanged a temporal empire for a spiritual hierarchy, but the 
world stands firm. 


Incolumi Jove et urbe Roma. 


Outward appearances, forms and observances may alter while the 
actualities remain, the characteristics of race continue. ‘ Phys 
¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.’ There is no need to work 
ourselves up to a state of frenzied agitation whenever new views 
and ideas force their way to the front. As Hamlet said: 


Bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stops she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core. 


Tennyson was not one who always looked for an unclouded 
sky. He could see that storms were likely to arise. But if our 
fathers have weathered storms in their time, so can we in ours, 
While he warns us of the trials and tribulations that we may expect, 
he defines the attitude that we should adopt when troubles come: 


Tumble Nature heel o’er head, and yelling with the yelling street, 

Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the feet. 

Chaos, Cosmos! Cosmos, Chaos ! who can tell how all will end ? 

Read the wide world’s annals, you, and take their wisdom for your 
friend. 

Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the Past, 

Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the hour will last. 


An old adage tells us that lookers-on see most of the game. 
This is often the opposite of the truth. Those engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle know their own heart, are conscious of their 
own pertinacity, when the looker-on holds that by all the rules 
of war the game is up. . Here is an extract from a friend’s diary 
in France (November 1917) during the war : 

The Germans’ counter-attack at Gonnelieu. A scare among the wat 


correspondents, who see all things red and fear the end of the world at 
least a.°.°. 
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Yet, so this friend lately told me,‘I never heard the actual 
ting men—the men who had to go over the top—predict the 
end of the world!’ 

This is not unnatural. The soldier has to act ; and the need 
for instant action wards off an attack of vapours. The onlooker, 
condemned to inaction, writhes in his soul as he helplessly views 
the slaughter. Thus it is that armchair critics who have not to 

out and take an active part in the battle for existence are ready 
to talk about the end of the earth, the collapse of civilisation, 
and the extinction of the human race. 

Macaulay, in his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, gives 
us a forecast of a dim and distant future, when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s. Macaulay was a patriotic Englishman, and his little 
sally of fancy is not to be taken seriously. Were it otherwise the 
abruptness of the statement would be tantalising. We should 
want to know the history of the cataclysm. The brilliant and 
versatile author might have gone on to depict a decrepit old man, 
the last survivor of a once flourishing and wealthy people, who 
would take the place of Father Aineas reciting the downfall of 
Troy to Dido. He might commence his narrative in almost the 
identical words : 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem, 

Trojanas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 

Eruerint Danai ; quzeque ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 

Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros, 

Et breviter Trojz supremum audire laborem, 

Incipiam. 
The part of the weeping dotard might be played by the popular 
comedian Mr. Alfred Lester, who by his permanent aspect of the 
most profound melancholy has for years compelled smiles from 
the stalls and convulsed with unquenchable laughter the gods of 
the gallery, as Vulcan did the gods of Olympus. 

“AgBeatos 8’ dp’ évapro yéAws paxdpecct Oeoiow. 

The comedian’s melancholy is a delightful pose. When he 

sings : 
Every cloud is silver lined ; 

I’ve often said to myself, I’ve said, 
Cheer up, Culley, you’ll soon be dead, 

A short life and a gay one, 
the audience shouts for joy. But is not this studied pose to be 
found off the stage as well as on it? Are there not croakers, 
living sumptuously in purple and fine linen, who for reasons best 
known to themselves think it desirable to ape this phase of 


despairing sadness ? 
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There was plenty of room for croakers in the days of the old 
Roman Republic when Hannibal had successfully invaded I 
and defeated at Canne a large army composed of the flower of 
Roman manhood. Negotiations had been in progress for the 
sale of certain lands at Cannez, and Hannibal’s forces were 
encamped thereon. Was this a time for buying and selling? 
One might have expected that the transaction would at least have 
been postponed, if not wiped out. But what did an insignificant 
detail like the temporary presence of an invader matter? There 
were buyers as well as sellers, and the business was quietly com- 
pleted just as though Hannibal had never set foot on the sacred 
soil of Italy. Desperate croakers we had after the Transvaal war, 
when self-government was granted to the rebels who had been in 
arms against us. And what was the result of this act of 
magnanimity ? In the Great War the Dutch generals who had 
fought us, Smuts and Van de Venter, distinguished themselves as 
daring and successful commanders of British armies! Each time 
that Mr. Gladstone took office as Prime Minister of England the 
croakers had a busy time. Mr. Gladstone, they insisted, was the 
Great Beast of Revelation, and he would certainly either die ina 
lunatic asylum or ruin his country. Never in all our island 
history did the nation enjoy such marvellous prosperity as in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. But who can say that this prosperity 
was greater under Mr. Gladstone or under Lord Beaconsfield? 

A century and a half ago Lord Chesterfield wrote : 


I only stare at the present undecypherable state of affairs, which in 
fifty years’ experience I have never seen anything like. 


‘Undecypherable’! ‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.’ What would my Lord have said to the spectacle, with 
which we have been regaled of late, of three parties each seeking 
office, but none able to form a majority, and each at deadly 
enmity with its rivals? Weare irresistibly reminded of an historic 
parallel. In Marryat’s Midshipman Easy the gunner, Mr. 
Tallboys, settles an affair of honour by means of trigonometry. 
A duel between two combatants is simple enough. But between 
three? Mr. Tallboys has a brilliant inspiration. An equilateral 
triangle has three equal sides, and the duel between three can 
only be fought on this principle ! 


In this figure [he explains] we have three points, each equi-distant from 
each other ; and we have three combatants—so that, placing one at each 
point, it is all fair play for the three ; Mr. Easy, for instance, stands here, 
Mr. Biggs the boatswain here, and Mr. Easthupp the purser’s steward at 
the third corner. They should fire with the sun; that is, Mr. Easy fires 
at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at Mr. Easthupp, and Mr. Easthupp fires at 
Mr. Easy. So you perceive that each party has his shot at one, and at the 
same time receives the fire of another. 
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In this way was arranged the famous triangular duel. History 
has been repeating itself. 

Never has there been so formidable a plethora of dark fore- 
bodings as now. The advent of a Labour Government, we are 
told, means the end of all things. Human liberty and the present 
organisation of civilisation are doomed to immediate destruction. 
Ruthless, implacable revolution is to overwhelm us. The revo- 
lutionary Socialists are out to wreck the interests and the industries 
of the country. The Labour Party is synonymous with the 
Socialist Party; it is pledged to ‘the class war,’ and it has 
officially taken the Communisis to its bosom. In foreign affairs, 
at least, it has accepted the authority of an alien German- 
controlled ‘ Internationaie.’ The value of all stocks and shares 
will immediately fall tc somewhere in the neighbourhood of zero 
under the shadow of the Capital Levy. The leaders of the Labour 
Party are credited with all the unscrupulous devices and 
Machiavellian schemes of Lenin and Trotsky, and we are on the 
verge of a veritable Bolshevist revolution. The Church will be 
maimed and crippled, if not altogether extinguished. The secrets 
of the Foreign Office, the Home Office, and of every State depart- 
ment in the possession of subversive fanatics, the Empire will be 
undermined, the entente with France finally broken, and the 
triumph of Germany assured. Our food supply will be cut off, 
for, with the annihilation of capitalism, the great provision houses, 
which, with the aid of the banks, have hitherto bought and paid 
for in advance, in a stable currency, cargoes of flour and meat, 
will find it impossible to continue their operations. There being 
but a few weeks’ food reserves in the country, prices will go up 
with a rush, and bread-rioting will begin. The abolition of the 
private property system means that there will be nothing to buy 
and no money to buy with. A few months of a Socialist Govern- 
ment will be enough to bring the collapse of the whole British 
régime in India. The loss of India will be followed by the 
funeral of the Lancashire export trade to that country. (This 
particular moan needs a passing comment : Do we force India to 
buy goods from Lancashire now if she does not wish to have 
them? And if India obtained self-determination, would she 
cease to buy the products of Manchester if she wished to have 
them ?) As to assurances that Messrs. MacDonald, Clynes and 
Thomas are really three well-meaning gentlemen, and will behave 
quite nicely, we are told that they have been hurriedly putting on 
sheep’s clothing and trying to look as if butter would not melt in 
their mouths. _ In any case, they are in the hands of the extremists 
and wild men of their party, whose one object is destruction. 
Truly a formidable list of projected infamies and disasters ! 


Sunt lachrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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If all these dread forecasts are correct, we can say with Sophocles ; 
py) Piva roy dravra w— 
p@ Adyov ro 8 ere havi 
Bivat xeiBev SOevrep jH— 
ket Todd Sevrpoy as TaxtoTa. 
It were best never to have been born, and next best to depart as 
soon as possible to whence we came. 

Apart from all this rhodomontade there are undoubtedly 
grave reasons for anxiety. It is difficult to look forward with 
confidence to a Government composed of men who possess no 
training in administration, no experience of the conduct of 
parliamentary business, and who are committed, it may be, toa 
programme which includes wide and far-reaching changes in 
existing fiscal and economic methods. The advent of such a 
Government constitutes undeniably a leap in the dark. But if 
there are wild men on the one side, there is wild speaking on the 
other. A good cause is ill served by exaggerated statements, 
Nothing is to be gained by continual groans and moans of ‘ Woe! 
woe ! woe!’ in the manner of a Greek chorus. In these days the 
walls of Jericho are not going to fall down flat by the blowing of 
trumpets. The discordant sounds remind us, indeed, not so much 
of the trumpet as of the megaphone, for which instrument the 
lower deck of a British battleship have provided a coarse and 
sarcastic appellation. We can more profitably gauge a difficult 
and perplexing situation by preserving a spirit of philosophic 
calm than by indulging in hysterical and panic-stricken denuncia- 
tions. The responsibilities of office have a very sobering effect 
on visionaries and enthusiasts. The utterances of an electoral 
campaign are extraordinarily ephemeral, even those of men who 
have held high office. Were we not solemnly assured in the 
General Election of 1918 that the Kaiser would most certainly 
be brought to trial, and that the uttermost farthing would be 
extorted from Germany? What has become of those promises ? 
We look back on Lord Beaconsfield as one of England’s greatest 
Imperialists. But in 1853, as Mr. Disraeli, he said: ‘ Those 
wretched colonies will all be independent in a few years, and are a 
millstone round our necks.’ Hardly credible it seems; and yet 
it was true. ‘Quantum mutatus ab illo’ in later years, ripe in 
experience, inspired by genius, taught by facts. We think of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when Colonial Secretary as a splendid 
patriot and Imperialist. But in his younger years he was a 
pronounced Republican. May we not then be permitted to take 
with several grains of salt the irresponsible utterances to which 
the Labour leaders and their followers have from time to time 
given voice in the heat of their party meetings ? If statesmen and 
politicians are to be tied down to their past expressions, which of 
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them, as Hamlet put it, would escape whipping? A Labour 
Government is to be judged by what it does, and not by everything 
that its members have said in times past. 

It is at least open to doubt whether the dismal prognostica- 
tions of all that a Labour Government may do are held by the 
bulk of the population, or are even very widely spread. It does 
not seem that they are shared by the leaders of the two older 
parties. Were it so, it might reasonably be held that, in spite of 
all their differences, they would be ready to join ranks against 
their common enemy, instead of allowing so deadly an opponent 
to assume a commanding position. They could not be so un- 
patriotic as to surrender the country to the forces of destruction, 
if that was what they considered the Labour Party to represent, 
while it was in any way within their power to prevent such a 
violent catastrophe. It is a fair deduction that they are not 
dominated by the apprehensions which, in many quarters, are 
expressed with the extremity of violence. For the pursuance 
of some definite policy Conservative and Liberal leaders might 
come together. But they evidently feel a reluctance to unite 
with the purely negative object of keeping from power a party 
which has attained its position by constitutional means, just 
because it is ‘ Labour.’ Such a proceeding would be a challenge 
to the British love of fair play. It is a boomerang which, sooner 
or later, would rebound with disastrous effects on to the heads of 
its authors. It would create an unfavourable, an unfortunate, 
impression. No, their feeling would seem to be that, sooner or 
later, the Labour Party must come into power, and it is just as 
well that they should at an early date become acquainted with 
the complicated machinery of administration, realise that a 
Government is not omnipotent, that it has not at its disposal 
unlimited pecuniary resources, that it cannot obtain them from an 
unwilling country, and that, while all reasonable actions would be 
received with an open mind and without prejudice, any proposals 
coming into the category of wild-cat schemes, or even over- 
stepping the boundaries of ordinary propriety, would be opposed 
tooth and nail by an Opposition that would speedily displace them 
from their position. 

hold no brief for Labour, and recorded my vote at the General 
Election for the Conservatives. Much of the Labour Party’s pro- 
gramme is repugnant to me. Neither should I find it at all 
palatable to see the affairs of the country once more in the hands 
of either of the late Liberal Prime Ministers. But, apart from 
personal predilections and opinions, where is the necessity to credit 
one’s political opponents, of whatever party, with the vilest 
treachery to their country, the blackest malignity towards the mass 
oftheir nation? People may hold the most widely divergent views 
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as to the best means of securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, or, for the matter of that, the greatest happiness of 
everyone. Some of the measures designed to secure these blessings 
may prove right, andsome may prove wrong. But the motives 
which inspire their promoters may be equally laudable. The Labour - 
leaders have reminded us in moderate and well-chosen language that 
they too are Britons, that they are constitutionalists, that they are 
second to none in loyalty to the Throne, that they have experience, 
if not of parliamentary procedure, yet of vast organisations ; they 
beg us not to imagine that they are devoid of patriotism ; and they 
venture to claim a degree of the political common-sense which 
foreigners have noted as a trait of the English people. What 
exactly is to happen, what developments may arise, it would be 
rash to prophesy. The friends and supporters of a Labour 
Government may find many of their most sanguine hopes rudely 
dashed to the ground ; and as a corollary the pusillanimous fears 
of its opponents may prove proportionately unreal and groundless. 
Let doubters and cavillers take courage and hope for the best ; 
and so long as Labour shows itself temperate and prudent, let it 
be given fair play and full opportunity of displaying its capacity 
to carry on the King’s government. It cannot be asserted that 
since the war the record of either Conservatives or Liberals has 
been particularly brilliant or successful. In the ordinary course 
of business it may be doubted if a Labour Government could be 
less efficient than its predecessors. It has a right to claim a fair 
trial, and scrupulous avoidance of captious opposition. Should, 
after all, the wild men and extremists of the party impose their 
views upon their leaders, and initiate a system of wrecking, then 
a union of the two older parties to force their resignation would be 
more than justifiable : it would be imperative. 

Is the studied moderation of the statements made by men 
like Mr. Thomas and Mr. Snowden nothing but a cloak for the 
most villainous schemes and machinations? Surely that this is 
so is a gratuitous and unwarranted assumption. They might at 
least be given the benefit of the doubt. The danger is that the 
tail may wag the dog. But it is not exactly necessary to take 
such an eventuality for granted. In June last year Mr. 
Snowden wrote as follows on this point in the columns of the 
Morning Post : 


If Labour gets a majority it will be because the electors rightly believe 
that it will be the sane, common-sense, and moderate elements of the party 
which will control its policy. And this will be a conviction justified by 
the facts. If we get a Labour Government in this country it will bea 
Government which will pursue a constitutional course, acting always by 
the democratic authority of a popular mandate given by an electoral 
majority. 
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Mr. Snowden goes on to say : 


I know there will be strong pressure from certain quarters to serve the 
interests and meet the claims of certain sections of Labour. That will be 
its greatest difficulty. Its success, and its claims to be a Government of 
the people and not the Government of a class, will depend upon the extent 
to which it resists the demands of sections of Labour which are not justified 
on the grounds of public welfare. 


Mr. Snowden expresses his confidence in the ability of Labour 
leaders to control the extremists among their followers. All this 
rings true. If it is nothing but camouflage, the disguise is very 
artistically put on. 

We of the older constitutional parties cannot be expected to 
welcome the advent of a Labour Government with joyful accla- 
mation. It is too sudden a breach with the past. While not 
overcome and prostrate with black forebodings, we are by no 
means free from certain fears and anxieties. All that can be said 
isthat, as Englishmen, it behoves us to play the game, give Labour 
a fair trial, and beware of conjuring up a pose of depression, an 
attitude of despair, which the probabilities hardly demand. 
What the future may bring us is unknown. It lies on the knees 
of the gods. 


But 


tava Bea év youvact xeirat. 


Of all the passions, fear is most accurs’d. 


E. C. Cox, 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


III. Ex PARTE 


Aw election makes many people busy, sets a great multitude 
talking, and. gives a few people to think. There is, one must 
admit, a portentousness, a sententious smugness, about general 
remarks of this kind that gives offence. They put everyone and 
everything in his place too neatiy and completely. What is said 
may be true, but what is the object of saying it? Yet there is 
some object. It is very difficult in an election or at any other 
time of excitement for those who are excited to see things at all 
as they are. For one thing, they do not want to see things as they 
are, which much adds to the difficulty. But we are all agreed, on 
our lips or on paper, that we ought to try to see things as they are, 
that we ought to try to see both sides, and most people, especially 
incurable partisans, will tell you they do see both sides, and that 
it is precisely their seeing both sides which accounts for the intoler- 
ance of their convictions. It is because they are able, without any 
difficulty, to discern the exact truth that they know the other side 
is entirely wrong. Most of them honestly believe this ; honestly, 
that is, in the sense that they truly do not doubt, probably because 
they have not thought. This sort of person develops a moral 
antipathy to doubt of any kind ; doubt becomes in itself wicked. 
He much prefers the person who is the contradictory of his own 
view, though necessarily a lost soul so far as the controversy in 
question goes, to him who has not made up his mind, who stops 
to think before he acts. This man he puts in a lower pit than the 
out-and-out opponent. There is a still more abandoned category 
—the person who has come to a definite conclusion that all sides 
are equally bad or are equally good ; he goes straight to the 
bottommost pit. 

There is something of a right instinct in this full-blooded 
loathing of the doubter, for, as we all know, mere scepticism can 
do nothing. On the other hand, there is very little of it ; indiffer- 
ence is quite another matter. On the whole, scepticism, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, or whatever its medium, is rare. It 
would be well if there were more of the sceptical or inquiring tum 
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of mind ; it is not exclusive of the constructive mind, though the 
two may not find it easy to live together. One usually ‘ downs’ 
the other. Rightly, of course, scepticism should be the hand- 
maid to belief, to construction. What would be the effect on 

y politics if it usually were? Would there be any parties 
left ? Would there be any strong partisans, ‘ good party men,’ 
if no one joined a party or remained in it who had not thought 
out his position deliberately and honestly ? Suppose he asked 
himself, What is a political party ? what is its justification, and 
what in fact its reason of being? Does it really stand for prin- 
ciples, and for principles only ? If so, what are these principles ? 
Are they, when submitted to honest and close scrutiny, principles 
atall? Are they not, in fact, the creations of mere opportunism ? 
Does the history of parties, more especially of the party our 
political self-examiner has been accustomed to vote with, bear out 
the assumption that parties are the embodiment of principle and 
exist to be its safeguard ? Even if the inquirer is satisfied, after 
serious effort to get at the truth, that parties have come into being 
as the guardians of political principle, does not the organisation 
sometimes outlast the ‘cause’? Does not the body of the party, 
reversing the order of things with man as a living soul, often per- 
sist and even grow after its soul has decayed and even ceased to 
be? To vary the metaphor, does not party as a machine go on 
working long after the impetus which set it in motion has died 
away? It works, but has nothing behind it. Does not party, 
which is supposed to stand for principle, very frequently, perhaps 
usually, stand for a policy and a ‘ cause’ entirely different from 
and incompatible with causes which it has stood for in the past ? 
The name goes on unchanged, and the unsuspecting partisan goes 
on supporting his party, not realising that he is supporting prin- 
ciples the party was originally intended to suppress. Do not a 
multitude of considerations other than political go to determine 
his party position? Does not personal advantage, personal 
ambition, come in? Is he not really run by the party machine 
more than by any views or wishes of his own? And is not this 
machine driven by skilled experts who have nothing to do with 
political principles? Is not the party leader often driven, per- 
haps we should say compelled, to take up or oppose some sugges- 
tion because it would be to the advantage of his party when but 
for party he would not have thought of doing anything of the 
kind? He may not be doing anything directly dishonest, nor 
doing what he knows or secretly thinks to be hurtful or 
certainly not the best ; but he is acting from regard to his party, 
not from regard to the public weal, not from faith in the 
merits of the plan. Having pondered all these questions and 
done his best to give a reasoned, unprejudiced, informed answer 
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to them, can our friend conclude that party has much to do with 
principle ? 

If he is a hardened partisan, he may, for then he will contriye 
somehow to make his answers square with his partisanship. But 
they will not be honest answers, though he may be wholly uncon- 
scious that they are dishonest. But, barring the blind party 
man, I do not see how anyone can come to the conclusion that 
party and principle have at best more than the most accidental 
relation. Certainly my experience has been that those who try 
to answer such questions as these independently soon abandon the 
assumption that party and principle go together. Their defence 
of the party system goes on different lines. They take refuge in 
asserting the obvious impossibility of practical politics always 
agreeing with strict principle. It is absurd, they say, to put 
questions like these, or to expect practical men and women to 
answer them. Why, if the ordinary voter spent his time thinking 
over this sort of question and worried his head about the answer, 
politics could not go on at all. If everyone waited until he had 
found a satisfactory answer or an answer that satisfied himself, 
nobody would vote at all. We must be practical in these things, 
But that is exactly what I was saying. I agree that the whole 
thing would break down, if we seriously tried to run party politics 
on principle or even on reasoned lines at all. But if it is impossible, 
and we admit that the business of elections and of Parliament is 
very largely a fiction, we must expect to pay the price. We 
ought surely to consider whether we are not paying too high a 
price. Is it well or the best we can get in this world to run our 
national affairs on a system rooted in unreality—in the assump- 
tion that the rivalry of parties is a contention for principle and is 
based on intelligence, whereas parties have in fact but an accidental 
association with principle, and most party action is not intelligent 
at all ? 

It is often said that party is a necessary evil. This is shifting 
the ground, as is the other plea that party is necessary to a patlia- 
mentary system, which may be only another way of saying it isa 
necessary evil. That the parliamentary system could not work 
without party is true enough, but that proves nothing, or only 
that Parliament and party, unlike party and principle, are 
inseparable. To say of anything that it is a necessary evil (it is 
often said of examinations, as of parties) is to give away all 
morality. It is almost a contradiction in terms. That which is 
necessary can hardly be evil. If that which is bad is unavoidable, 
then the game of morality is up. We are involved in a vicious 
circle from which there is no escape except in the denial of one 
premiss or of the other. Either the thing is not necessary, or 
it is not evil. A non-moral system might have no difficulty in 
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admitting the conception of a necessary evil, but unfortunately it 
would also exclude the conception of evil altogether. Whatever 
may be argued philosophically on the point, the idea of a necessary 
evil is a fallacy as urged in excuse of party, for those who urge it 
are saying what they would deny if expressed in other terms. 
They would certainly say that it was wrong to charge a man with 
evil conduct who had done only what it was impossible for him 
toavoid doing. In that case they would say it was not evil ; it was 
only unfortunate or sad. For the same reason party, if necessary, 
is not evil. But they do not want to say that, for they are con- 
vinced that party is an evil. Therefore they must take the 
alternative and admit that it is not necessary ; and their excuse 
for party is gone. They are in a bad plight dialectically. They 
know party to be bad, but they do not know how to do without 
it, and so try to excuse it, and break down in the process. The 
truth is that party is not necessary. 

Were it a question merely of the externals of an election, 
party as a phenomenon need not trouble us much. A great deal 
of bad taste, a good deal of bad language and bad manners, this 
one could put up with as only foratime. It does not matter very 
much that every party leader proclaims his own as the only party 
and, if of the Lloyd George kind, himself the only man. It does 
not matter very much if election bills declare everybody’s policy 
respectively to be the only remedy for every ill. All this deceives 
nobody. It is all mere advertising, in the spirit but not in the 
ingenious form of the advertisements of patent medicines or baked 
. beans or cedar mops. We pay little attention to the self-recom- 
mendation of advertisements ; we need pay little more to the 
recommendation of their wares by politicians. Everybody under- 
stands that it is part of a game, rather a childish game certainly, 
but harmless. It would be better were the tone higher, no doubt, 
but the tone of election times is never high and never was high. 
Certainly the conduct of election fights in pre-Reform days can in 
no way be held up as an example for a democratic electorate to 
profit by. It is true that as soon as a general election comes in 
view the tone of the whole daily Press perceptibly drops. Men 
and women degenerate too. They take on a distinctively, which 
easily grows into an aggressively, party attitude—an attitude 
offensive both in the strict and vulgar use of the word. It is quite 
curious to see how two very good friends of opposite ways of 
thinking politically will be talking in the most amicable way, when 
suddenly an unseen political snag is struck against. Each 
assumes his party figure ; he throws himself into an attitude of 
defence and puts on a stiff, if not an actually fierce, look. It is 
just like two dogs walking round one another in quite a friendly 
way, when suddenly their hair goes up and they stand firmly at 
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attention. Then look out. These same people differing on quite 
as weighty matters where party does not come in will neither show 
nor feel any of this seva indignatio. Indeed, even on a question 
before Parliament, if they are agreed that it ought not to bea 
party question at all, they will be able to talk reasonably and keep 
their tempers. But let it be a party matter, and they cannot, 
It is not difference of opinion that upsets them, but difference 
of party. 

Morals as well as temper are affected by an election. Men will 
steer much nearer the wind during an election campaign than at 
ordinary times. A striking instance of the corruption of good 
manners by the election temper was given the other day by the 
New Statesman. This intellectual review early in the ‘ campaign’ 
declared plainly that the Capital Levy was not practical politics, 
but advised Labour candidates to keep it in their programme, 
because it was a very popular cry. This aberration from the 
New Statesman’s usual ‘ high intellectual way ’ so shocked some 
of its readers that it was deemed necessary to explain the passage 
in a later (post-election) number. As the New Statesman thinks 
the idea of a Capital Levy sound enough, it could see no harm in 
votes being obtained by putting the Capital Levy forward as part 
of an immediate practical programme, though it was certain the 
proposal neither would nor could be carried into effect for an 
indefinite time, and that not a vote would have been got had the 
Capital Levy been put forward as a good idea but for the present 
impracticable. ‘ But the Labour leaders believed it was practic- 
able.’ Just so; why not get the benefit of their mistaken 
credulity ? At any other than an election time the New Statesman 
would have seen very good reason why not. This may seem to be 
making much of a small matter, but it is significant, for of all 
papers one would have thought the New Statesman would be the 
very last so far to fall below its own standards. If so respectable 
a review thus forgets itself, what are we to expect of the common 
horde of papers and scribes ? 

Surely, too, nothing but the demoralising atmosphere of an 
election could have tempted Conservative employers of labour to 
announce publicly during the course of the campaign that they 
would take on so many more men if Mr. Baldwin’s Protectionist 
policy were adopted by the country. This was bringing quite 
illegitimate and undue influence to bear on the election. It is 
all very well to say that it was meant only to show in a practical 
way what would be the effect on unemployment of the Government 
policy. The out-of-work voter would take it to mean simply, ‘If 
you vote my way, I will give you a job.’ No unemployed man living 
in the district where one of these firms carried on business could 
be expected in such circumstances to give an independent vote. It 
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isnot unlikely, I admit, that some unemployed men, offended by 
the unfair attempt to influence them, would give a directly con- 
trary vote to that expected, but this in no way exonerates the 
employer. The illegitimacy of their action would have struck 
any of these employers at any other time, but it is the peculiar 
subtlety of electioneering temptation that it always provides an 
honourable excuse for doing the wrong thing, or at any rate for 
not doing the best thing, not following the more excellent way. 
We all know the ‘ You cannot fight an election in kid gloves ’ sort 
of excuse ; and the man for whom that is too crude a plea may 
yet be caught by the insidious argument of the urgency on 
patriotic grounds of winning the election. Most voters really 
believe that the victory of their party is very good for their 
country ; hence small or doubtful considerations must not stand 
in the way. The advocate in the partisan elector becomes 
supreme, indeed swallows him entire. He soon persuades him- 
self—unconsciously—that all is fair in elections. He seldom 
hesitates to do a little wrong for a great right. Poor man, he is 
the victim of the intensity of his convictions. His moral fervour 
is the undoing of his moral character. One sees this especially, 
and it is rather sad, in the advisedly religious politician ; I mean 
by that the really religious man or woman who makes his politics 
a part of his religion. The classical instances, I should say, were 
the Nonconformist Liberal—the keen disestablisher—of Victorian 
days and the Radical, now Socialist, High Churchman, especially 
if parson too. Few of any electioneering experience will deny, in 
the cool, that the political Nonconformist was—the type is 
passing—by far the most bitter, by far the sourest, element in 
politics. Almost as difficult does it seem to be for the type of 
Churchman I have mentioned to keep his party out of sight. In 
season and out of season—certainly in the pulpit as well as out of 
it—your Radical High Churchman insists on his politics. One 
minute in his presence, or a single remark, is enough to bring out 
his party. Many who agree with these men’s ecclesiastical and 
theological position have often regretted the aggressiveness of 
their partisanship. It has diminished from the good influence 
of some not only distinguished but really great men belonging to 
that group. The Conservative who is concerned only to conserve 
property, though he calls it saving the country from Socialism, 
much resembles these intransigeants—at any rate outwardly. 
Neither is he at all a rare type. 

These perfervid politicians—Nonconformist and Anglican 
alike—have persuaded themselves that their party is a moral force 
and other people’s party—or parties—an immoral force ; hence 
the justification for intolerance im excelsis and moral condemna- 
tion of all whose politics do not agree with theirs. Their concep- 
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tion of parties raises party contest to such white heat that any. 
thing may be (and certainly is) excused. It becomes so n 
—in the interest of the people and of society, of morality, of 
religion (they would hardly hesitate to say, in the eyes of God)— 
that their party should prevail that they go all out for victory at 
any price. Part of that price is manners and morals. Burning 
conviction of the righteousness of their party will drive men to 
say and do questionable things to help that party quite as-much as 
self-interest will, or patriotic sentiment. Patriotism, indeed, does 
not produce the bitter type of politician at all. It is sad, but itis 
true, that some of the best men produce the worst type of politician, 
An utterly false view of party, false even in its conception, sinks 
them in a fallacy they can never struggle out of. Parties are 
neither moral nor immoral. To attribute to a man or woman 
moral virtue or vice because he belongs to this party or that is to 
poison the springs of political life and make it almost impossible, 
Common sense tells us all that a man’s views are not to be con- 
founded with his character. We may be the dearest friends of 
men whose views we despise or detest. Therefore it is absurd to 
rate party differences very high or to allow them to affect the 
other relations of life. Happily, not many of us are such fools as 
to do it. If we were, electioneering would be a good deal lower 
business than it is. 

The most unfortunate aspect of an election, which the 
‘ righteous’ type of politician, so far from correcting, especially 
emphasises, is the predominance of advocacy. Predominance is too 
mild a word ; universality comes nearer the truth. Judgment—any 
attempt at or desire for impartiality—is nowhere. At any rate, 
it is so much obscured that it is hardly discoverable. No doubt 
there are a handful of people who have not made up their minds 
on the issues to be decided and would like to have the facts fairly 
put before them. But their small voice is drowned in the hubbub. 
As if any political leader, any candidate, could stop to consider 
them! In truth, the business has got quite past that stage. Itis 
not a question of deciding an issue, but of getting a decision 
carried out. Nothing now concerns any party but what will help 
that party to win. Shamelessly, if it is a question of shameless- 
ness, all the party leaders put on the advocate’s robe and argue 
the case for their party. It is not to be expected that any candi- 
date will do otherwise. The whole Press joins in a furious orgy of 
advocacy, not varying much from its ordinary use, but in louder 
tones. The average elector also plays the advocate. Good 
advocacy is a great help towards getting at the truth, and there 
would be no objection at all to the leaders and candidates on both 
sides being advocates, if only there were a judge, and the electorate 
were of an open mind instead of being mainly advocates them- 
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selves. Think of the position of the elector when he goes to the 
poll. He has to give his vote on a number of different issues ; he 
has never tried to get at the truth for himself ; he has heard and 
read the case over and over again from the point of view of one 
side ; he has never heard the other side ; he has never heard or 
read any impartial or attempted impartial presentation of the 
issues ; and he is supposed to give an intelligent vote! What 
does he do? He cuts any attempt to understand the issues and 
votes straight with a party or according to his personal interests, 
should they be affected. Compare the process of a general 
election with the process of a trial by jury. In a trial the jury 
have no personal interest in the result ; they approach the issue 
with no preconceived ideas, with an open mind ; they are present 
during the whole of the proceedings ; they hear all the facts on 
both sides ; they have the case put before them by a trained 
advocate on one side, then by a trained advocate on the other 
side. Having themselves heard all the evidence, helped by the 
trained and impartial intelligence of the judge, they now know the 
very best that can be said for both sides. Lastly, they have from 
the judge, who has himself practised as an advocate during most 
of his life and thoroughly understands the game, a just statement 
of the case and a review of the evidence. Is it strange that the 
jury’s verdict is usually, in fact nearly always, right, and the 
verdict of a general election nearly always—well, at any rate 
uncertain ? 

Unless the body politic can develop some organ to fulfil the 
part of judge, and the electorate will take the trouble to hear both 
sides, the result of a general election cannot be on merits and must 
be largely a matter of chance, or rather of the efficiency of party 
machines. One has hopes of education as a remedy for the 
unwillingness or incapacity to hear both sides. But at present 
education is no match for the newspaper and the party machine. 
In many schools serious effort is made to give the children a 
rational and not a partisan view of public affairs. It is perfectly 
possible and should not be very difficult to interest boys and girls 
of the higher forms in public questions without bringing in party. 
But, unfortunately, most boys and girls are already little Liberals 
or Conservatives before they get to school, and most teachers are 
very far from attaining the Olympian heights whose serenity 
parties do not trouble. Most teachers would not deliberately 
give a party tone to a talk with pupils on public matters, but many 
do so unconsciously, while a few do it deliberately and, they 
would say, conscientiously, from the fervour of conviction that 
their party is right. These are a hopeless case, and should not be 
allowed to touch on politics in presence of a class. Generally, 
schools might do a great deal more to encourage and cultivate an 
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impartial habit of mind. The feebleness and unintelligence of 
merely following a lead instead of thinking for yourself should 
be shown in strong colours. Boys and girls should learn to 
despise party machinery and all that it connotes. I could never 
understand why our copy-books taught us that ‘ We must not 
be neutral.’ Seeing that both sides may easily be wrong, or one 
as right as the other, it seemed to me the neutral man had a very 
fair chance of coming out top. As a practical warning the old 
Greek saw is especially superfluous, seeing that no one is inclined 
to be neutral, and it never pays to be neutral, for the one person 
whom all parties hate is the man who joins no party. Everybody 
can find a hole to creep into except the impartial man—the one 
man who wishes to see things as they are, who wants the truth. 
Yet nothing is written more plainly across history than the 
disaster wrought by party. Necessarily, for parties exist to 
differ ; their main function is to discover differences, and if they 
are not there, to make them and then stimulate and exacerbate 
them. Party keeps apart men and women who but for party 
would have no difficulty in agreeing. Men and women of good- 
will, and the great majority are of goodwill, can nearly always 
develop an agreed course, if they want to. That course, which 
need not be a compromise, is likely to be better than a course 
forced by one group on another. It is at any rate more likely to 
be continuous, and continuity is at least as necessary to the 
success of a policy as intrinsic merit. What chance has any 
policy if it is to be uprooted after five years and a new policy 
planted in its stead? Look at the amount of work, work of 
preparation, done with the utmost care in the departments, only 
to be absolutely thrown away by a change of Ministry. No 
undertaking but the nation could survive such bad economy. A 
dozen able men of goodwill, selected indifferently from all parties, 
given twenty-five years’ continuity to their efforts, would success 
fully, or at any rate workably, solve many, if not most, of our 
political difficulties. It would be interesting indeed if we could 
compare the policy various statesmen, now party leaders, would 
recommend, had they no party and no elections to consider, with 
that which they now put forward. The difference, we may be 
sure, would not be small. No subject could better illustrate the 
misfortune and the futility of party treatment of political questions 
than the whole matter of tariffs. It is admittedly a complicated 
question, demanding expert knowledge. On its principles there 
is a good deal of general agreement. Most Conservatives admit 
that the general theory of ‘ Free Trade’ is correct, but that it has 
to be fitted to facts. The actual case may demand a tariff 
although it be wise, as a rule, to avoid tariffs to the utmost possible 
degree. Similarly, most Liberals and probably nearly all Labour 
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men, however fervently they believe that Free Trade is the only 
possible and only arguable general economic or fiscal policy, are 
willing to concede that there may be, have been, and probably are 
circumstances in which a tariff is justifiable. So that both sides 
are nearly at one on the main question ; the disputable point is 
whether the particular case falls within the category of exceptions 
to the general Free Trade rule. Are the facts such that only a 
tariff can meet the necessity? In the last election the point 
really was whether the admitted trade disadvantage this country 
was suffering from in comparison with France and Germany could 
be best met by a protective tariff ; and if it could, would the gain 
in employment more than compensate the working classes for any 
possible loss they might suffer from higher prices resulting from 
Protection ? This is obviously a question for calm and careful 
argument—a question on which sane and honest people could 
easily and honestly differ. But being a question largely of fact 
and all of detail, it is one on which those who had come together 
willing to agree, and honestly trying to agree, would almost cer- 
tainly find that they could agree. Were it possible for the King 
to reserve the tariff question and hand it over to a commission of, 
say, twelve selected men, or ten men and two women, with full 
power to settle a tariff policy for twenty years, can anyone doubt 
that they would succeed in agreeing on a plan? It would be 
amusing to compare the prominence given by this commission to 
particular aspects of the subject with that given on platforms 
during the election. The various cries would hardly know them- 
selves, sinking to pianissimo. Surely this very sober, hard, clear- 
cut issue could have been discussed before the people soberly, 
without heat, and without our calling one another names? Why 
not try to make the country understand what the issue was ? But 
that was not the object. Who was concerned first, even if last, 
to make his hearers understand the tariff issue ? His concern was 
tomake them turn out or keep in the Conservative Ministry. The 
tariff question was made a pieceinthat game. Oneside accordingly 
says, If you don’t have Protection you will starve for want of 
work ; the other side says, if you do have Protection you will 
starve from high prices. The untutored voter, confronted only 
with a choice between two ways of starving, apparently preferred 
the risk of no work. He might have food though he did not work, 
but work would be no good if he could not get any food with his 
pay, owing to high prices. It is painful and to me humiliating to 
think that the terribly real question of unemployment, with all 
that it means to the whole people, should be treated, as it was 
treated, as a counter in a party game. All parties were guilty, 
but especially, I thought, the Liberal leaders, themselves led by 
Mr. Lloyd George. But I am a Conservative, so perhaps I am 
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not able to judge. Anyway the tariff question was treated from 
a party point of view, and no effort was made to put the issue 
fairly before the country. No doubt the result of the election 
might have been the same if the issue had been fully explained, 
and the people had understood it. I am sure I do not know ; but 
I do know that to put the question fairly or unfairly, honestly or 
dishonestly, to bring out or obscure the truth, was a much more 
important matter to the country and in itself than any result the 
election could have. We are all agreed that in the long run it is 
character that tells most. If then we are sensible men, if we care 
for the people, if we are patriots, if we are Christians, why do we 
not conduct elections in a way that will strengthen instead of 
weaken the national character ? 

The immediate explanation is clear, whatever the ultimate 
cause. It is because we let the issue be one between parties rather 
than between policies. For the present there is small hope that 
parties will make room for anything better, though the Referendum 
is a practical suggestion that, as it seems to me, must make in 
favour of real political judgment as against party predilection, and 
in that way the power of party will be diminished. But if party 
must go on, at any rate for a long time, it is possible for the mem- 
bers of a party so to conduct themselves as to make it obvious 
that they know that a party is a means, not an end ; that it is an 
instrument ; a servant, not a master. They can decline to prefer 
a party statement to a statement of the whole truth, so far as they 
know it. Though belonging to one party, they can wish and try 
to understand the point of view of other parties. They can make 
it a rule to support any measure they approve of, no matter what 
party is carrying it out. They can take care that, while generally 
loyal to their leaders, they do not sink into mere items. 

All this is, no doubt, very simple and elementary, almost copy- 
book morality for politicians; but it would make a mighty 
difference to the world if they observed it. 

Harotp Honce. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


IV. STALEMATE AND THE SEQUEL 


WHATEVER can be said in support or otherwise of those responsible 
for the conduct of the last General Election, it cannot be disputed 
that they have succeeded in creating a situation which, as far as 
this country is concerned, is unique. So skilfully have they argued, 
with such vehemence have they fought, that they have divided 
the politically minded of the country into three powerful groups, 
of almost equal strength, not one of which apparently can make 
up its mind in regard to the others which is the more villainous, 
which, entrusted with administrative responsibility, would bring 
disaster in the shorter time to the country. 

It is the object of this article to endeavour to assign responsi- 
bility for the present position, to show that it would be hard to 
imagine one with more promising possibilities of real trouble, and 
to point out obstacles standing in the way of a solution. 

I concur with the view that the most vigorous steps should 
be taken to find a solution. Nevertheless I am convinced that, 
unless the facts governing the situation are critically examined, 
a workable scheme will not be found. 

The most difficult obstacles barring the road to a solution 
are the Conservative and Liberal organisations. It is as easy to 
demonstrate this proposition as it is to show that these two parties 
—in one form or another and under one name or another—have 
done yeoman service for over 200 years. In order to make good 
the one proposition, indeed, it is necessary to establish the other. 
For the purposes of both it is necessary to adduce arguments in 
support of the two-party system, and to indicate the morass to 
which a three-party system would of a certainty lead us. 

It really did not matter what the two parties called themselves 
as long as there were not more than two, as long as their organisa- 
tions were strong enough to crowd out or absorb smaller groups. 
Constant source of merriment for our satirists as the division 
always was, it remained because it served an essential purpose. 
It enabled the individual voter to express himself more effectively 
than any other known system. It ensured reasonable security of 
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tenure for Administrations, and was a real bulwark against revoly- 
tion. The main body of the electorate attached themselves to one or 
another of these ready-made, convenient and permanent organisa. 
tions according to their views on the main issue of the moment, 
There never was a time—until 1918— when the two groups were 
not diametrically opposed to one another on this main issue, and 
when, in consequence, they failed to provide convenient rallying 
grounds. Neither of them at any time was wanting in some 
outstanding personage known to the electorate as an alternative 
chief Minister of State. Even the most ignorant voter, therefore, 
realised that he had a voice in regard to— 


(1) The choice of a First Minister. 

(2) The main issue of the moment. 

(3) The member to represent his own particular con- 
stituency. 


That the First Minister was the almost direct choice of the 
majority of the people is indisputable. He, in his turn, had the 
appointing of the Cabinet, a committee probably endowed with 
more complete power than any in Europe. The Government 
might be good, bad or indifferent. It was, nevertheless, the choice 
of the people. A revolution was a logical absurdity. What 
justification could there possibly be? In order to attain any 
reasonable purpose one had but to persuade a majority of the 
electorate of the wisdom of the course proposed. Would-be 
revolutionaries were opposed by an open door. Dynamite was a 
superfluity. 

That the electorate went wrong from time to time, both on 
the question of desirable legislation and the most suitable 
Administration, is probably true. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that, with very few exceptions, the Government was not only the 
choice, but truly representative, of the people. This was the real 
source of its power. 

It was endowed, too, with security of tenure sufficient to enable 
it to grapple with successive problems as they presented them- 
selves. It had no excuse for languor or feebleness, but, on the 
contrary, every incentive and encouragement to show initiative. 

If its authority were challenged, it could always appeal to a 
House of Commons well disposed towards itself, a body contain- 
ing a majority of those of the same political colour, whose credit 
was largely wrapped up with the credit of the Government, who 
had a personal interest in presenting the case of the Government 
in as favourable a light as possible, whose defeat might personally 
involve a considerable financial outlay and possible loss of 
membership of a great institution. 

To sum the matter up, the system ensured : 
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(r) An effective Administration with reasonable security of 
tenure. 

(2) A Legislature with a clear mandate on the main issue of 
the moment. 

(3) A machine of government created by the hands of the 
people which, regarded either from the administrative 
or legislative point of view, was capable of motion. 

No electoral system could hope to provide more. No real 
attempt—it is suggested as a direct consequence—has been made 
to dispute the authority of Parliament since the two-party system 
gave it a representative character. No one with any show of a 
following dared to assert that force was necessary to give the 
people what the majority desired. 

How, then, can it be argued—is it nonsensical, a cheap and 
idle paradox, to attempt to argue—that the two parties, which 
for more than 200 years have been of public utility, now, standing 
admittedly for the same principles as heretofore, have become a 
source of danger ? 

The answer is that it is because they have not radically 
changed, because they do stand for the same principles as hereto- 
fore. If Socialism were even an ultimate ideal of the Liberal 
Party, the position might be otherwise. They are, in a word, 
obstacles in the way of that to which they owed their utility 
They will no longer facilitate, but render more difficult, the 
decision of the electorate on the main issue of the moment ; 
they will not assist to make the Administration strong and 
reasonably secure, but render its tenure weak, its position 
insecure ; by the very strength of their organisations they will 
paralyse the machine of government. 

If that machine refused to work over a too lengthy period of time, 
we can be quite sure that some would be heard to cry that it should be 
scrapped. In the absence of a clear and just alternative, force would 
be the argument. An attempt would be made to erect by force some 
machine capable of functioning. Reaction and revolution, each of 
them, would have tts sorry day. 

The war, of course, brought the change. It gave remarkable 
impetus to the socialistic ideal, and the year 1918 saw what was 
really a new party, fanatical, numerically strong, completely 
organised—a party which, whether we like it or dislike it, has 
come to stay for at least one generation. Bold and challenging, 
it presented a new issue—the retention or abolition of the 
individualistic system. 

For the first time since their inception the two historic parties, 
to their intense embarrassment, found, try as they might, that 
they could not disagree on the main controversial issue of the 
moment. They longed to be again at one another’s throats. It 
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was, however, difficult to find a reasonable excuse for such 
bloodthirstiness. Only one course was possible. A blind eye 
must be turned to inconvenient facts. The very existence of the 
issue must be denied. Mr. Asquith did not hesitate. Sword in 
hand, he plunged into the fray. The Conservatives followed 
suit four years later. Hine ille lacryme. 

The course taken by the Coalition must be examined, as those, 
a rapidly growing number, who, by their letters and articles, 
appear to agree with the general conclusions of this article, have 
a convenient habit of ignoring difficulties created at the end of 
the last year of that misrepresented and much-abused combination, 

Even members of the Coalition hesitated to acknowledge that 
a new issue—with formidable forces behind it—had arisen. They 
based their arguments for its continuance mainly on the need for 
reconstruction carried out on non-party lines. Generally speaking, 
arguments which were neither logical nor completely honest were 
preferred. There was some confusion of thought, but more political 
cowardice. Politicians hated having to agree that the great historic 
parties were combining against another party calling itself Labour. 
They would probably have had no hesitation or difficulty if the 
same party had called itself Socialist. They knew that, in fact, 
they would not be combining against Labour. They knew also, 
however, that it would be strongly argued that they were. 

Whatever arguments against its continued existence could be 
adduced, the Government was as strong in the saddle as ever 
in the early days of 1922. The suggestion of an election in 
February of that year, indeed, was denounced by opponents as 
something closely approaching treachery. No person moderately 
well informed had any substantial doubt as to what the verdict 
of the country would be. Even at that time, nevertheless, a 
subversive movement was on foot destined ultimately to have 
consequences so far-reaching that it is hard to over-estimate them. 
The underlying causes which gave impetus to this movement do 
not appear to be universally appreciated, 

Inside the House of Commons itself the partnership was so 
close that it is true to say that if the political colour of individual 
members had not been known one could not by their speeches, 
votes or actions have distinguished Liberal from Conservative. 
The barrier once broken revealed the fact that those living 
next door, so long regarded as alien and objectionable, were, in 
fact, first cousins. In the Cabinet itself purely party differences, 
it is believed, were unknown. 

A very different state of affairs existed in the country. Every 
considerable town had its separate organisation, and usually its 
separate Press. From time immemorial it had been the main 
duty of these bodies to magnify differences between the parties, 
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The due performance of this duty was the condition precedent 
for the subsidy upon which their very existence depended, and 
here let it be said that, in whatever respect they failed, they gave 
full value in this direction. For a time apology and excuse for the 
unwelcome partnership sufficed. The time was rapidly approach- 
ing when, first behind closed doors and afterwards in the open, 
denunciation of the tiresome colleague could be indulged in. 

There was hardly a newspaper, either in London or the 
country, which supported, or even troubled to put the case of, the 
Government. They, too, fought for the interest of the party to 
which they were attached, failed to emphasise common interests, 
and pressed continually to the front points of difference. 

What happened in the Government itself has not been revealed, 
but this much is certain. The leaders of both groups recognised 
the position as it really was. They realised that the difficulties 
were formidable, but were convinced probably that they were 
not insuperable. In any circumstances the utmost good faith 
was necessary. 

Effect could probably have been given to a decision that the 
leader of the Conservative Party should take over the post of 
First Minister in January or February 1922. It is common 
knowledge, indeed, that Mr. Lloyd George urged and would have 
welcomed such a course, and only consented to continue upon a 
pledge being given that the leaders of the Conservative Party 
would give him unqualified support. No one dreamt of the 
possibility of the Conservative Party a few months later 
repudiating their leaders in order that they might evade perform- 
ance of a pledge from which they had taken full benefit because 
temporarily it was embarrassing. - 

The Die-Hard movement in the House of Commons, which 
always stood for the break-up of the Liberal-Conservative alliance, 
was at first confined to half a dozen members. The Irish Treaty, 
however, gave it considerable impetus, and the early days of 1922 
saw it reinforced by over thirty members of the frankly reactionary 
ultra-Conservative type, all of whom represented unchallengeable 
Conservative seats. Shrewd enough to observe the growing 
feeling in the country, they saw in the event referred to the 
possibility of a cry which could be effectively exploited. It was 
freely whispered that the Conservative Party had been betrayed, 
and support was promised from unexpected quarters. When the 
House broke up in August, nevertheless, the bulk of the Conserva- 
tive Party would have been amazed if they had been told that 
within a short period of time Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Balfour would be jettisoned, and pledges which they had given to 
the Prime Minister dishonoured. 

Of the historic Carlton Club meeting in November it is 
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necessary to say little, except that it was an event of first-class 
importance. The feeling of those that opposed the resolution was 
expressed by Lord Balfour: ‘There are some things that a 
gentleman will not do.’ The Conservative Party, in council 
assembled, had decided to break faith. Friends in fair weather, 
they had not been able to stand the test of foul. Never again in 
our generation would any group treating with this great and 
historic organisation be able to free its mind from the effect of 
this meeting. ‘It is always possible,’ said Mr. Lloyd George, 
speaking at Manchester, ‘ to kick a friend and guest downstairs, 
It is not so easy to whistle him back again.’ 

In the early days of 1919 there is no doubt that Mr. Bonar 
Law not only believed in the necessity of the Conservative-Liberal 
alliance, but realised the importance of bringing them together 
into one organisation which was neither Conservative nor Liberal, 
It is true that at the Carlton Club meeting he obeyed a last moment 
impulse and supported the resolution. It is most improbable, 
nevertheless, that he did more than bow before the storm. His 
action otherwise would have been an abandonment of the logical 
basis upon which his conduct of affairs during the previous four 
years had rested. 

His subsequent actions support this view. Endowed with 
power, he declared immediately that for a time he should avoid 
controversial issues, and more particularly the fiscal issue. Had 
he lived no doubt can be entertained that he would have done so, 
He probably saw that, although the meeting referred to had 
rendered well-nigh impossible the coming together again of the 
official organisations, the continued prosperity of the country was 
threatened if men thinking in the main alike refused for ever to 
work together in a common cause. He intended to give time its 
chance. 

Even if he had lived it is doubtful if he would have been allowed 
to carry out his policy. The Die-Hards had won a great victory, 
and had no intention of letting the grass grow under their feet. 
The election of October 1922 secured a substantial Conservative 
majority. It was clear, they argued, that the country wanted a 
policy essentially Conservative. They omitted to remind them- 
selves that the Liberal Party were disunited, and their organisa- 
tions (for this reason and for the want of a good fighting cry) 
in a chaotic state. 

In six months they had fully established their position and 
raised high again the standard of Protection. Nothing more was 
necessary to complete the work previously begun. They reconsti- 
tuted the Liberal Party as an effective fighting force in a day, and 
the country was committed to a real three-party system. 

For the purpose of estimating the possibilities of the future, it 
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js necessary to examine the prospects of the Liberal Party, whose 
absorption by the Conservative and Labour Parties respectively 
has been prophesied by certain superficial observers. If that were 
probable, or even possible, the two-party system would be 
reconstituted, and the particular danger insisted upon in this 
article—that created by three parties—would be gone. But is it 
even within the region of practical politics ? See what happened 
at the last election. It is quite true that the Protection v. Free 
Trade issue brought the two wings of the party together. This 
happened, however, only one month before the election, and it 
iscommon knowledge that the time was too short to readjust the 
machinery and repair that which was rusty and out of gear. 
Fighting at a complete disadvantage, the Liberal Party succeeded, 
nevertheless, in strengthening immensely their position. In this 
connection it must always be remembered that the National 
Liberal seats were in the majority of cases at the mercy of the 
Conservative organisation and, for the purpose of this argument, 
can be regarded as Conservative seats. 

If any change, therefore, in the political atmosphere is for the 
moment disregarded, it may be taken for granted that this party 
will gain, and not lose, in strength during the next four or five 

This must mean a still worse split in the anti-socialistic 
vote and accentuation rather than amelioration of the present 
position of stalemate and deadlock. 

It is suggested that during the same period the Conservative 
Party may gain slightly in strength, but much more probably, 
for the reasons given, will lose. That they should have a working 
majority over the Liberal and Labour Parties combined does not 
seem within the range of possibility. The chances of either the 
Liberal or Labour Party are equally slight. 

The advantages of the two-party system have been already 
discussed ; we are now in a position to consider a three-party 
system with tangible illustrations before our eyes. Its fairness, 
its effect on the Administration and legislation, and its psycho- 
logical effect are again the main consideration. The comparative 
merits or demerits of the policies of the parties discussed do not, 
of course, come within the scope of the argument. 

If we are completely honest and judicial in our examination, 
we shall reach these conclusions : 

(t) That the system is neither fair nor equitable, and does not 
enable the elector to give effect to his vote on the predominant 
issue of the moment. 

(2) That the system must result in weak Administrations, 
deprived of initiative by the knowledge that they are at the mercy 
of, and that their continued existence depends on, those bitterly 
opposed to them. 
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(3) That the psychological effect must be thoroughly bad in 
that groups in a minority may genuinely believe that they 
represent a majority ; in that groups representing a majority fail 
to get effect given to their wishes ; in that the minds of the people, 
seeing Parliament powerless and impotent, will turn naturally to 
force. . 

The first proposition has been frequently demonstrated, and 
it is not necessary to labour it. At every election there must be 
some predominant issue ; to that issue there are two sides only— 
for and against. Two of the parties must be agreed on the issue, 
must divide their votes between them, and, frequently representing 
a majority, see a candidate returned by a minority. At the recent 
election a side issue was thrust to the front—an issue that might 
well be kept outside party politics. In spite of that, it is suggested 
that the majority of the electorate were anti-socialistic rather than 
either Conservative or Liberal. It was impossible for them in 
very many cases to register effectively their votes. The Socialist 
vote was solid throughout the country. The anti-Socialists were 
so busy fighting amongst themselves that they allowed a minority 
to appoint the representative of the constituency. 

This is sufficiently serious, but the effect on the Administration 
is vastly more serious. It would not be possible for a committee 
to run a respectable club unless it were conscious of the fact that 
it drew its authority from the members and was promised in 
advance a reasonable term of office. How can it possibly be 
expected that a committee governing a State, conscious of neither, 
can successfully perform its intricate and arduous duties? 
Appointed by a minority, confronted always by a majority of 
enemies waiting only for confusion to become worse confounded, 
its actions must be weak and timorous. Paralysed and impotent, 
it can only succeed in bringing the institution of Parliament into 
still further contempt. 

From the point of view of the political Opposition, the 
position is of course delightful, from that of the professional 
and semi-professional satirists a godsend. Is it not possible, 
however, that the humour will fall when it is realised that stalemate 
follows deadlock, and that the position cannot be mended unless 
and until the system is ended ? 

It has already been suggested that the indisputable fairness of 
the system under which the country was previously governed, the 
real power of the majority to give effect to its wishes, the know- 
ledge that each and every administrative and legislative action 
derived its power and force from the will of the majority, have 
been the main considerations which have kept in check subversive 
elements. They have had no excuse for action. 

The real reformer—always ready to use force as a last resort— 
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has been moved by one other main consideration. He has always 
had the belief that through Parliament he could attain his ends. 
What, it is asked, may the effect be on the mentality of either 

if even for a period of years we allow our legislative and 
administrative machinery to become an object of ridicule? An 
Administration demonstrably powerless and impotent cannot fail 
to be an object of ridicule. 

The inconvenience and sense of insecurity to the general public 
and trading community in particular resulting from the insecurity 
of Government is a matter of comparatively slight importance. 
It is, however, worthy of notice. 

Reasonable security of tenure can only and will only return 
when we have readopted a system whereby the Government is 
placed and supported in power by those well disposed towards 
itself, and is no longer perpetually at the mercy of those seeking 
for a convenient moment to destroy it. 

_ Acoalition of Liberals and Conservatives is out of the question. 
Not again in this generation will a Liberal organisation subject 
itself to the possibility of another Carlton Club meeting. It is 
hard to see how a series of quick elections, followed by an equal 
number of stalemates, can be avoided. We are a slow-witted and 
long-suffering people, with a splendid capacity, nevertheless, for 
crawling out of messes created out of our own folly. A solution 
will probably be found. None but a most presumptuous person, 
however, would for the moment dare to indicate even the direction 
fom which it will come. If the Conservative and Liberal 
organisations could, both of them, be finally destroyed, there 
would be but little difficulty. We should naturally range ourselves 
again in two main groups, according to the predominant issue of 
the moment. 

C. E. LosEBy. 


Vor. XCV—No. 564 
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WALKS WITH THACKERAY—II 


THE next time I met Thackeray he was waiting for me on the 
pavement at the corner of the High Street, just outside Palace 
Green, gazing at a hideous old red-headed Irish woman, sitting 
by her apple stall, heaped up in a ragged shawl, and smoking a short 
clay pipe, called, I believe, a ‘cutty’ or a ‘dhudeen.’ ‘ Just 
look at that object!’ he said. ‘ Where on earth do such creatures. 
come from?’ I replied that she no doubt came from the Rookery, 
just the other side of the road. ‘I’ve heard of that Rookery,’ 
Thackeray said, ‘ and I am told it is a horrible place where nobody’s 
life is safe ; and even the police dare not go singly at night, but 
always go in pairs.’ I suggested that we should go and havea 
look at it, and, though he stoutly refused at first, he presently 
consented on my promising to take the best care of him. We 
crossed the High Street, and, after walking eastwards for five 
minutes, turned down a side alley, which led us into a labyrinth 
of narrow byways, that could hardly be called streets, lined by 
tumbledown, one-storey houses. Most of the windows were 
broken, and were either void of glass or patched up with bits of 
paper, while the doors and steps, and footways, and gutters were 
filthy beyond description. The place swarmed with scowling Irish 
people, the women and children being almost all barefooted, and 
so scantily clothed that their limbs showed through their tatters. 
There was a dirty gin-shop at each corner, and crowding round 
the doors were degraded-looking wretches of all ages, cursing and 
quarrelling in unintelligible brogues. Thackeray watched the 
ugly scene with horror and disgust, and clutching my arm, said, 
‘ Let’s get out of it! Let’s get out of it!’ But we were not to 
escape so easily. Before we had gone many yards further, retum- 
ing towards the High Street, a handful of mud caught me on the 
back of the neck, and this was followed by a good many other such 
favours, whilst a rattle of stones on the wall close by warned us 
that we might be in for more serious maltreatment. Thackeray 
turned round, and sternly facing our assailants, shook his walking 
stick at them, and told them to be off, upon which they scuttled 
away into doors and down areas and coal-holes, while we put on 
speed and got back into civilisation without further investigation 
of the Rookery. 
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As soon as he had recovered his self-possession Thackeray said, 
‘ Well, I am glad I have seen it, for I could not have believed such 
afoul spot could be allowed to exist within the limits of the Royal 


‘Borough. Why should such things be, and where are our boasted 


reformers?’ I told him that in many parts of London the whole 
of the rough work was done by Irish labourers, who either lived 
altogether in rookeries, like that we had seen, or came and went 
from Ireland at the bidding of contractors for the duration of 
particular jobs. They had completely driven out the poorer class 
of Jews who in former times kept the fruit stalls and carried on 
most of the small street trades. Whilst I was actually saying these 
words an ancient Israelite, wearing three battered hats, one atop 
of another, and a much-patched coat, nearly trailing on the 
ground, having a heavily laden sack over his shoulders, passed close 
by us and shouted in a gruff bass voice, ‘Clo’? clo’? O’ clo’? Any 
o’clo’ ? ’ at the same time glaring at us with keen, glittering eyes, 
as if he expected us to undress on the spot and do a bit of business 
with him. Thackeray burst out laughing and said, ‘ Ah, there’s 
one trade at least that the Irish have not yet driven the Jews out 
of,’ and we strolled into Kensington Gardens, glad to be once more 
amid freshness and flowers and cleanliness and decency. As we 
continued our walk into Town our talk reverted to the Rookery, 
and to the problem of Irish labour in London generally. I said 
it would be a very good thing if the Irish could be got rid of alto- 
gether and replaced by respectable English workpeople, but I 
did not see how it could ever be done, unless indeed Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his band of improvers should take the matter in hand. 
I was glad to hear Thackeray speak in the very highest terms of 
Lord Shaftesbury, for I had rather feared that he had prejudices 
in that direction. He said that Lord Shaftesbury was truly a man 
of God, entirely devoted to the helping and uplifting of his fellow- 
creatures, and that he differed from many other philanthropists 
in being thoroughly practical. Everything he had put his hand to 
had turned out successfully, and, what was still more surprising, 
had proved financially sound. ‘ But,’ Thackeray added, ‘ the 
Irish labour problem is quite another story. Neither Lord Shaftes- 
bury nor anybody else in this country can do anything worth 
speaking of to get rid of that evil. Yet events are already in motion 
which will get rid of it altogether before very long.’ He then 
teferred to the civil war in the United States, which, he said, 
would assuredly be followed by the abolition of slavery, and 
warming to his subject, he dwelt with great animation and evident 
knowledge on the new era of progress which would open for the 
American people as soon as that infamous institution was brought 
toan end. When that came about, there would be such a rush of 
emigration from Ireland to the United States that there would 
Q2 
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be none to spare for London. In ten years’ time an Irish labourer 
would be as rare here as an ancient Briton. Many a time since 
have I thought of that confident prophecy of Thackeray’s, for it 
has been completely fulfilled. Not a trace of the old Rookery in 
Kensington is now to be found, the whole of the site being covered. 
with handsome buildings, while the neighbouring frontage on the 
High Street is occupied by some of the finest shops in London; 
and the same may be said of all the other rookeries and Irish towns, 
that used to be the despair of social reformers. 
Some considerable time elapsed before I saw Thackeray again. 
He had been very ill, and my own habits had changed, owing to 
my having entered King’s College, London, on the literature side, 
and joined the anatomy classes at the hospital. At our next 
meeting Thackeray showed the kindliest interest in these new 
activities on my part, and particularly wanted to know all about 
the Medical School. I was rather astonished to find that he had 
very mistaken ideas regarding the hospitals and medical students, 
imagining them to be much as they were in the twenties, as 
described by Dickens in Pickwick. I tried to correct this view, 
and I think I succeeded. I had to admit that the original building 
of King’s College Hospital, then still in use, was a wretched old 
place, totally unfit for its purpose, and situated, moreover, right 
up against Clare Market, one of the lowest purlieus to be found 
anywhere. It was commonly said that Clare Market could boast 
of a murder every Saturday night, and if that was an exaggeration, 
it gave a fairly correct picture of the horrible character of the 
place. It was entirely swept away to make room for the new Law 
Courts and the Bankruptcy Buildings, and no one who sees that 
dignified quarter to-day can possibly realise what it was like in 
the early ’sixties. I was able to tell Thackeray, however, that, 
though the surroundings were in the last degree revolting, the 
work of the hospital was admirably done, and the poorest and most 
miserable creatures were looked after there with the tenderest 
care. The two leading figures of the hospital were Sir William 
Ferguson and Professor Partridge, father of Bernard Partridge, 
the famous Punch cartoonist ; and it could safely be said that 
two more humane men never adorned the profession in which they 
were pre-eminently distinguished. I described some of my own 
experiences whilst attending upon them as dresser during some of 
. their almost miraculous operations, and Thackeray, evidently 
moved by my words, generously acknowledged that the good 
doctor, and especially the good surgeon, was one of the finest 
specimens of humanity. 
Answering his inquiries as to the literature side of King’s 
College, I spoke warmly of the lectures I was attending under 
Charles Henry Pearson, and Professor Brewer, the historian of 
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the reign of Henry VIII., both of whom he knew by reputation, 
and of Alphonse Mariette, professor of French literature, brother 
of that noted Egyptologist, the founder and director of the 
Boulak Museum at Cairo, whom Thackeray said he knew per- 
sonally, and had a great respect for. Of Canon Jelf, Principal of 
King’s College, Thackeray said his was a name to conjure with at 
Oxford, and he was the courtliest of men, and noted as having 
been the tutor of Leopold, the young King of the Belgians. Canon 
Jelf’s son, George Edward, Canon of Rochester for twenty-seven 
years, was himself a famous Carthusian, though after Thackeray’s 
day, and was in his time a much-beloved Master of the Charter- 
house, where he died. Talking about the students, I assured 
Thackeray that the ‘sawbones’ class, such as Ben Allen and 
Bob Sawyer, late Knockemorff, were quite extinct, and that 
my best friend in the Anatomy School was Wesley, a descen- 
dant of Charles Wesley and son of the Music Doctor, Organist 
and Composer, he himself being a divine musician—about as 
unlike the Pickwick type of medical student as could well be 
conceived. 

Until then I had been careful to avoid discussing Dickens or 
his works, having heard from many quarters that Thackeray was 
peculiarly sensitive on that subject; but on this occasion we 
were gradually drawn into a general conversation, first about 
Pickwick and then about David Copperfield and the whole range 
of Dickens’ labours. Far from showing any sign of jealousy or 
depreciation, Thackeray spoke both of the man and of his works 
with the warmest admiration. He made one remark, however, 
which seemed to me to be extremely penetrating. He said, 
‘Dickens never failed except when he tried to be sentimental, 
but then he almost invariably became so trite and conventional 
that he hardly escaped falling into very commonplace cant.’ 
Thackeray recalled several instances of this, and, as he quoted 
them with an effective touch of sarcasm, I thought that Dickens 
himself would have been the first to confess that the criticism was 
just. 

Soon after this occurred the death of Macaulay, whose funeral 
procession I watched wending its way towards the Abbey. 
Macaulay’s name and fame were in everybody’s mouth. I was very 
anxious to learn Thackeray’s opinion of him. He spoke touchingly 
of the loss the nation had suffered by the close of such a splendid 
career in politics and letters, but he went on to say that he did 
not think Macaulay’s History of England would be his most lasting 
monument. ‘ As a literary composition it is superb, but it will 
not be relied on as a strict record of events or delineation of 
character ; it is too obviously biased by the writer’s own political 
views or prejudices. It is the Essays which show him at his best, 
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and they will assuredly live for ever.’ I told him that I had been 
very much attracted by De Quincey’s writings, and suggested 
that as an essayist De Quincey might run Macaulay close. ‘No, 
no!’ exclaimed Thackeray with animation, ‘ not as an essayist, 
The Confessions of an Opium Eater and its sequel, the Auto. 
biography, stand quite apart ; there is nothing quite like them any- 
where else for profound observation and literary range, but none 
of De Quincey’s other writings approach the standard of Macaulay. 
Still, as you say De Quincey is one of your favourites, I should 
advise you to read him through and through, and over and over 
again, for a young writer could not possibly have a better model, 
No other has such a gift of flowing into pure Saxon, and there is no 
better practice than that for anyone who wishes to write the best 
English.’ There, again, was a saying of Thackeray’s which sank 
deeply into my mind, and constantly recurred in after-years asa 
sort of guiding principle. As things turned out I found myself 
impelled by fate to earn my living by my pen in many lands in 
an infinite variety of literary forms. But I carried my fourteen 
volumes of De Quincey with me wherever I went, and always 
had one or more of them in daily use. The facility I gained from 
this practice, without any servile imitation, proved a potent 
bread-winner, and carried me pleasantly, instead of wearily, 
through many a formidable task. 


The curfew has rung out the number of the Brothers in actual 
residence at Charterhouse, as it has done without a break for three 
centuries and more. The last red rays of sunset have faded, one 
by one, from the vine-clad walls of Pensioners’ Court. Through 
the arches at the end I seem to see in the darkening gloom the 
shade of Thackeray, lingering at the doorway of the rooms where 
Colonel Newcome died. 

In closing these loosely strung recollections I look back with 
grateful pride, and through a throng of conflicting emotions, to 
those happy half-hours which, at a sensitive and unspoilt stage of 
youth, I was privileged to pass in contact with a rare being, that 
white-souled giant, of whom it has been said by no mean judge, 
*‘ He made more gentlemen than any other of our time.’ 


EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 





REG. v. MASON 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE was born a few weeks before Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley went to her vulgar triumph at the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball, and he ended his industrious and successful career forty 
years ago. He was, as a story-teller, a master of humour and 
pathos, and he interested and delighted many thousands of eager 
readers. Dr. Garnett, who placed many of his novels on a level 
with Middlemarch, wrote of him in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, while critically admitting some defects, ‘. . . but no 
one has exhibited the outward aspects of the England of his day 
—saints and sages excluded on the one hand, and abject vaga- 
bonds on the other—as Anthony Trollope has done.’ He referred 
also to his ‘ realistic power in depicting the tender mysteries of 
damsels’ hearts and the ways and works of the rougher sex.’ 
All this is well known to the great public who still read the novels, 
and will continue to read them for what they are, in spite of 
technical inaccuracies, but it is perhaps not unfair, without raising 
a dissentient voice on the main issue, to hope that a careful 
examination, even in a satirical vein, of some important legal 
efrors, may prove useful, at least to the profession of the law. 
We can only deal with the crime and prosecution of Lady 
Mason. 

The report of this case in Orley Farm is intended to be a 
scathing criticism of the conduct of the Bar of England, especially 
in criminal trials. The recent republication of the famous novel 
draws our attention to the fact that no reasoned reply to this 
attack has yet appeared in print, and we now propose to examine 
the grounds upon which it is made, and the legal knowledge of 
the writer, as shown by internal evidence. If the grounds prove 
unsubstantial, and the ignorance of the author more than venial, 
enough will have been done. 

For the sake of brevity, the modern law reporter often writes : 
‘The facts will be found fully stated in the judgment’; and we 
also must refer the reader to the summing up of the learned 
Baron at the trial for the skeleton of the story. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Trollope prides himself on the 
character of Mr. Chaffanbrass, and ‘ the talks between lawyers,’ 
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but he regrets that Lady Mason, the heroine, confessed her crime 
too soon. 

The crime, he says, was the forgery of her husband’s will, but 
in the novel it was a codicil only which was fabricated. A codicil 
is a supplement to a will, added by the testator for the purpose of. 
explanation, alteration, or revocation of the original contents, 
but Mr. Trollope did not know this, nor, of course, did his legal 
puppets who had such capital talks: Sir Richard Leatheram, 
S.-G., who thought that a person accused of forgery could not be 
bailed, and ‘examined a few unimportant witnesses on legal 
points’; Mr. Furnival, M.P., who tried to buy off the prosecution 
secretly ; Mr. Chaffanbrass, who thought that, according to 
professional etiquette, no counsel might cross-examine more than 
one witness, and had chambers in Ely Place ; Mr. Steelyard, who 
‘opened the pleadings’ in the Crown Court; and Mr. Felix 
Graham, who ‘ went special ’ with his first brief on his own circuit, 
and required to be solemnly assured by his leader that Lady 
Mason was absolutely innocent before his conscience would permit 
him to read the brief. These typical barristers perpetually con- 
fused the will, which was never challenged, or produced, or, in fact, 
executed, with the codicil, which, following ‘ the will,’ ‘ the first 
will,’ and ‘ the body of the will,’ turned out not to be a codicil 
at all. 

Both these impracticable instruments were formally proved 
and accepted in the Ecclesiastical Court in or about 1830 on 
the evidence of the surviving witnesses and of Lady Mason, who 
swore that she was present and saw the transaction, and in 1852, 
when Sir Fitzroy Kelly was Solicitor-General in real life, she was 
prosecuted for perjury. The novel was published in 1862. In 
the civil proceedings Mr. Furnival, who had carelessly borrowed 
his chambers direct from Serjeant Snubbin, himself ‘ gave 
evidence ’ ; and when the lady was committed by the magistrates 
to the assizes in the criminal proceedings without a word of 
protest, and practically upon no evidence at all, he took no part, 
but sat on a chair close to the elder magistrate, and ‘ whispered a 
word to him now and then.’ He was probably, we think, tickling 
him with the story of the attempt by Crabnitz (his clerk) to bribe 
Dockwrath, the revengeful attorney. It was, of course, a typical, 
if comic, incident in the life of a defending counsel and M.P. 
Two vital witnesses were absent, those called were not cross- 
examined, the codicil was not produced, the solicitors were in 
collusion, and no counsel appeared. 

There was still a slight obstacle to the full-dress drama of the 
trial-: the grand jury had, somehow, to return a true bill. Mr. 
Trollope took this in his stride without even a suggestion of 
Baron Maltby’s charge. He seems never to have heard of 
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depositions, of names of witnesses on the indictment, and the 
freedom of the grand jury room. In his desire to set the stage 
for the exhibition of the chicanery of lawyers, ‘ the propagation 
of untruth for gain,’ and the scandalous brutality of cross- 
examination, he did not pause to consider that neither the servant, 
Bridget Bolster, nor the custodian of the partnership deed, 
Torrington, the only witnesses whom the law allowed to go before 
the grand jury, could give a single scrap of evidence upon which 
they could send the lady for trial. They, however, without even 
seeing the codicil, promptly returned a true bill, and the curtain 
rose upon the final act, a trial before judge and jury which lasted 
for three mortal days of passionate emotion. In point of date we 
are prepared to say that Baron Martin must be selected as the 
most likely judge in real life. Before him a trial would have been 
impossible, or in the alternative, if possible, which is not admitted, 
it would not have taken half an hour. However, we have thrown 
into the following form our own idea of what the expression would 
have been of the thoughts passing through the mind of that acute 
and experienced judge if he had been called upon to sum up on 
the third day. It it has a faint echo of J. C. M. or A. L. S. about 
it we offer our apologies to those majestic shades. For private 
reasons we were unable to attend the Queen’s courts in 1852. 
Amid a silence which could be felt, the learned Baron would have 
spoken somewhat as follows : 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, this long and interesting case—in 
many ways novel and dramatic—is now drawing toaclose. After 
Ihave directed your attention to the facts proved, and explained 
the law applicable to the charge made, you may, if so disposed, 
give your verdict. You are at present, no doubt, slightly, if not 
completely, confused, but the law is clear and simple. If Lady 
Mason committed perjury twenty-two years ago, and you find 
the case proved, you should naturally return a verdict of guilty ; 
but you should make sure of the identity of the lady. I rather 
think it is the one in black sitting next but one to Mr. Chaffanbrass, 
in the row usually reserved for counsel. Someone there, I fancy, 
pleaded ‘‘ not guilty.” It is, in general, a convenient plan at 
assizes to place and keep the prisoner in the dock, so that 
regrettable mistakes may be avoided, but this trial has not been 
conducted altogether on the old lines. When I first dozed I 
thought I was sitting at Nisi Prius, as the dock was empty, and 
a junior counsel was palpably opening the pleadings. Later, 
I found out my mistake, and wished that I had never woken up. 

‘ As I have said, the law is clear, but I cannot venture to say 
the same of anything else which has taken place. Speaking 
entirely for myself, I have not often been so bewildered, though I 
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have done my best to keep awake, and to focus my attention for 
three days on the various phases of what I may term the phantas- 
magoria. I have listened to evidence on points of law, and to 
arguments which were not only in themselves highly improper, 
but which were put forward as evidence. I have listened with 
what I hope you thought was patience, but which was really 
laziness, to an argument conducted by all five counsel directed to 
an objection which, if it had not been raised by the Solicitor- 
General and argued by all, I should have called incredibly 
trifling, and unspeakably ignorant. 

‘ Anyone who has read the story of Susannah and the Elders 
knows more about cross-examination than counsel representing 
the Crown. 

‘ Indeed, the general exhibition of legal learning has been most 
remarkable. 

‘I have heard wills and codicils called deeds, devises called 
bequests, deeds called absolute deeds, slanders called libels, a 
partnership deed called a separation deed, and executed like a 
will ; and I have seen jurors excluded from your body upon the 
objection, made in open court by the attorney for the defence, that 
they came from Hamworth, because one of the minor witnesses 
for the prosecution practises there in the law and gossips with his 
acquaintance. I should have remonstrated at the time, but I 
thought I must be asleep. This impression was by no means 
removed by the opening speech for the Crown. 

‘ Enough of this, however, for the present. 

‘Sir Joseph Mason died many years ago, and left a will, which 
was duly proved. A codicil was put forward by Lady Mason 
in the interest of her infant son and one Miriam Usbech ; and this 
was contested by Mr. Mason, of Groby, the elder son. “You have 
seen the codicil. A trial took place. Lady Mason swore that she 
was present at the execution, and saw all the four signatories sign. 
She won, the will and codicil were confirmed, there was no appeal, 
and the controversy slept for over twenty years, during which 
Mr. Dockwrath married Miriam Usbech, spent her 20001. legacy, 
and became the father of sixteen children. He then lost the 
tenancy of two fields at Orley Farm owing to young Mason coming 
of age, and he determined to ruin both him and Lady Mason. 
I do not pause, gentlemen, to analyse motives, or to speculate on 
the mental and moral effect of suffering twins twice. That 
belongs to the domain of forensic medicine. Mr. Dockwrath 
found a copy of the only deed which has been shown you, and 
eventually the original, produced here by Mr. Torrington, and 
these proceedings were the result. 

‘ The case for the prosecution is that Lady Mason swore falsely, 
but neither before you, nor before the grand jury, nor before the 
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magistrates, did they offer any evidence that she swore at all. 
A trifle like that is, of course, often overlooked by law officers, 
who have so much to think of; and the defence, with the tact 
and courtesy which always distinguish defending counsel, amiably 
supplied the deficiency, instead of submitting that there was no 
case. You may well ask why I did not stop the trial at some 
time or other. Why, indeed? The air is full of such mute 
interrogatories ! 

‘I know by the customary channel—my excellent clerk—that 
Lady Mason consented under the advice of her chief champion, 
Mr. Furnival, to be committed for trial from the loftiest motives 
of personal delicacy and the natural desire for privacy, and that 
the grand jury found a true bill because they wanted to hear 
Mr. Chaffanbrass cross-examine the Bolster woman, but I have 
always understood that, at some time or other, evidence of the 
offence charged must be given, if there is any. If none, then 
evidence of some other offence is picturesque, if not, strictly 
speaking, useful. 

‘ The law is clear, but the practice varies with every novelist 
—I mean every law officer. 

‘ The best evidence, gentlemen, I am sure we are all agreed, 
was that given by the Solicitor-General and Mr. Furnival, the 
two leading counsel. Sir Richard Leatheram’s minute description 
of the actual forgery of the codicil, a felony which, as you know, 
was not, and is not, charged against the lady, was, without 
flattery, better than a circus, and his elaborate, if hazy, forecast 
of the convincing testimony of the handwriting experts whom he 
knew he could not call, was, if a little unusual, a masterpiece of 
forensic art, and eluded even the vigilance of Mr. Furnival, who 
seemed to me almost too obliging. No doubt he had his reasons ; 
he meant to give evidence himself which was quite as irregular. 
His personal tribute to the character of the prisoner in the dock— 
I mean the lady in black, not in the dock—unless she is merely a 
friend of Mr. Chaffanbrass, in which case I apologise. And what 
eloquent and convincing testimony it was ! 

* How clever, too, was that roguish reason for not calling sworn 
evidence to character! There were plenty of the best people in 
the county, Mr. Furnival said, ready to swear to the spotless 
reputation of Lady Mason, and to convince those of you foolish 
enough to imagine, after seeing the codicil, that forgery was even 
possible, that she spoke the truth at the former trial, but these 
highly respectable but shy witnesses, so convincing on the horizon, 
gentlemen, were not called into the box. Why not? Because Mr. 
Furnival, as he says, did not wish their innocence and modesty to 
be sullied by cross-examination! Behind the forensic fencing, 
gentlemen, what is really conveyed to you by that strange 
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innuendo? Why, that these people might be asked, perhaps, 
whether the boldest and cleverest woman of her generation had 
confessed, or possibly boasted of, her heroic sacrifice. One or 
more of them might have heard from her those details of the 
midnight scene which are so well known apparently to the Solicitor. 
General. A woman might boast of it, even if no one could believe 
her. 

‘ Mr. Furnival’s own evidence is fortunately not open to cross- 
examination, that frightful system of torture, oppression, and 
injustice. Can you conceive anything more cruel and barbarous, 
and likely to propagate untruth, than such questions as might 
have been put to the eminent counsel if he had gone into the 
box ? 

‘I can imagine your horror if he had been asked, for instance, 
whether he had himself tried to buy off the prosecution, whether 
he had sent his own clerk under an assumed name to offer Dock- 
wrath—that evil genius of futile discoveries—one thousand 
pounds to block Mr. Mason’s attack on his stepmother. What 
imputations ! and suppose he had had no answer ready? Such 
a crime on his part would have been, you say, too ridiculous for 
suggestion, but at least it would have been physically possible, 
which Lady Mason’s forgeries were not. 

‘ If these counsel were not so eminent, it would be my duty to 
tell you that their speeches were both of them grossly unpro- 
fessional, but what was still more staggering to one versed in the 
old ways was the Solicitor-General’s objection to the introduction 
of matters upon which the prosecution was itself founded. Heis, 
indeed, no ordinary advocate. I speak from a long experience, 
and I say so. No ordinary advocate would have called Mr. 
Dockwrath as a witness at all. He had no necessary evidence to 
give, and was bottled full and to bursting with matter very 
damaging to the prosecution—a champertous agreement, revenge, 
malice, hatred, I know not what—but counsel knew that where all 
your relevant evidence put together does not make out a case it 
is a sign of weakness not to call a few make-weights ; and he was 
naturally acute enough to appreciate, having himself advised on 
the case, that the total sum of Torrington and Bolster along with 
the egregious Kenneby, who was not called before the magistrates, 
was, in the scales of justice or the eyes of a jury, about one penny- 
weight, or rather less. Torrington produced a deed, which you 
saw and yourselves compared with the codicil, but nothing was 
proved about it. It is the sole excuse for reopening the attack on 
the lady after twenty-two years. Although none of the learned 
counsel were alive to the fact, it proves nothing by itself: neither 
Kenneby nor Bolster proved its execution, or their own signatures, 
or anything else, and I am not surprised. Nothing could surprise 
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me now, but I must observe that the plausibility (if any) of the 
suggestion that Bolster wrote her name on the deed twenty-two 

ago, and not the codicil, fades away when it is realised that 
whatever she did was done in the presence of four, if not five, 
people met together for some solemn purpose. She was never 
een asked whether Lady Mason was present. Kenneby was not 
asked. Another trifling oversight. A signature to a deed, 
legally unnecessary, is by custom an important matter, and in 
practice requires a witness. If the two partners did not sign 
together, two witnesses would be required, Usbech for Sir Joseph, 
I suppose, and someone else later for Mr. Martock. Here we 
have two strange and quite unnecessary witnesses brought into 
Sir Joseph’s room together, and all the formalities of a will. To 
attest what ? Counsel all call a codicil a deed, so I suppose they 
think every deed a testament. 

‘About the formalities of the will itself, its date, and the 
names of the witnesses, we know nothing, except that Bridget 
Bolster had nothing to do with it. I have been puzzled about it 
because Lady Mason admittedly copied out both the will and the 
codicil, and when she forged the four names on the codicil, where 
did she get them from ? What evidence is there that she ever had 
in her possession, or saw, or heard of, the deed which was handed 
over by Usbech to Martock and remained in his possession and 
that of Torrington, his executor ? 

‘She chose the witnesses absolutely at random, and very care- 
lessly, and took the date at haphazard. So far as she knew, 
. Bolster had never witnessed a signature in her life, or signed her 
name to a legal document, so her feigned signature could not 
possibly stand, and the lady had every reason to suppose that 
Kenneby, as a professional man in the employment of Usbech, 
and in love with his daughter, the legatee, Miriam, would, as an 
honest man, utterly deny a solemn testamentary transaction which 
in fact never took place, and did not benefit him in any way. He 
could not have forgotten it. No one will deny that he was the 
worst witness who ever was called upon to give a simple piece of 
evidence, but he is alive and sane. 

‘You remember, gentlemen, the striking picture of the mid- 
night crime drawn by the Solicitor-General : the young mother, 
scarcely more than twenty years of age, forging the codicil or the 
will—there is no clear distinction made between them by the 
prosecution or the defence ; over and over again the question of 
her forging the will has been discussed, though we know that the 
will has never been impugned before; it is not even produced— 
the good mother sacrificing herself from the highest and purest 
motive, a passionate desire for justice even at the price of crime, 
with the very real risk of a felon’s death ; but the learned, and 
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indeed eminent, counsel gave her credit for too little. What she 
did, the audacious robbery of her stepson, was not only heroic, 
but quite impossible ; it was beyond the power of mortal woman, 
My brother Arabin, who used to try prisoners in the City of 
London, once said to a woman who was convicted of a smaller 
robbery: “‘You have disgraced even your sex; you must go 
abroad.” I wonder what his trenchant wit would have made of 
this case. Let each one of you imagine himself in Lady Mason's 
exact position, at her tender age, in her social, and protected, and 
ignorant position, and, as I have just said, alone and at night, 
under the shadow of that death which was surely coming to her 
generous and helpless husband. What did she actually and 
physically do, if her accusers are right ? She first composed and 
wrote the legal phraseology of the codicil, words which she knew 
would be most carefully compared with those of the will, if anyone 
questioned their being the words of the old solicitor, and such a 
doubt would be raised by the first glance. The phrasing of the 
legacy to Miriam Usbech alone, with its words of art and its 
references to the widow’s portion already bequeathed, out of 
which it was to be paid, was an impassable barrier, and its intro- 
duction was, you remember, entirely gratuitous. Read it. Is 
that the composition of an agonised young woman who knew less 
about legal writing than you do ? 

‘ But suppose that barrier passed. She then signed her dying 
husband’s name, but with what shuddering agitation! As with 
trembling hands she formed the different letters she knew not 


only that she was committing an odious crime, but that it was . 


actually a capital offence. Fauntleroy, the banker, had been 
publicly hanged for it only half a dozen years before, and everyone 
in Kent knew that within no more than two years Captain 
Montgomery had only escaped the same fate by taking prussic 
acid in the condemned cell. I see some of you remember that. 
You may also remember that in the very year of this codicil 
the death penalty for many forgeries was abolished, but not for 
this particular kind of forgery. That change was made seven 
years later, though no one was, in fact, executed during the 
intervening period. 

“What thoughts for a young woman feloniously writing 
another’s name, a model wife with a young baby! And, above all, 
how did she hope to escape detection ? 

“She may have been mentally capable of any crime—some 
women are—but surely not of a crime so clumsy and so obvious 
that it positively invited instant exposure. That is not clever- 
ness, but mental disease. 

‘I have, however, only dealt with the least part of her sup 
posed folly. 
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All this is of minor importance. As regards her husband’s 
name, we may assume that she had something to copy, if, with her 
genius, that was necessary: we might even go so far as to suppose 
that she had also obtained a specimen of Usbech’s signature, 
shaky with gout ; but having copied that with a feeling of satis- 
faction that he, at any rate, was safely dead, she was met by the 
real crux of the situation. No other possible witnesses were 
dead, so she had to choose two living ones, and she chose Kenneby 
and Bolster to complete her task. Why, Heaven knows. She 
signed their names so cleverly that they clearly recognised the 
writings as their own, and no mererttrpereen expert could be called 
to say they were not. 

‘A date was added entirely at random: one day was as good 
as another so long as she chose one when Usbech was doing 
business ; and she rose triumphant from her delicate and un- 
usual task, but as certain of instant detection and exposure as a 
fox in a noisy hen-roost. 

‘Gentlemen, she was not indicted for forgery. Why not? 
A story is going about, and has reached me through the ordinary 
channel, my excellent clerk—it may also have reached you 
through the amiable Dockwrath outside the court—that Mr. 
Mason, of Groby, refrained from making the charge of felony out 
of mercy, forgery not being a bailable offence, like perjury, or 
out of prudence, because such a terrible accusation would create 
a feeling in the lady’s favour, and might even influence you and 
me, and pervert the course of justice. 

‘ All nonsense, gentlemen, of course. No one could connect 
the word “ prudence ’’ with this prosecution, and even the learned 
gentlemen responsible for it can hardly have advised Mr. Mason 
that the one crime is more bailable than the other. It is not. 
Even Law Officers know that.. No. The real reason is that 
just as this complicated and extravagant suggested forgery would 
have been greeted with ridicule by the first person to whom Lady 
Mason dared to show it, so a false charge of felony on such flimsy 
grounds would expose Mr. Mason to an action which would cost 
him thousands. Even he, blinded by malice, avarice, and the 
hope of revenge, could not believe that his stepmother forged the 
codicil herself. 

‘Now to conclude. The lady is charged with perjury, but as 
no single positive fact has been proved before you, not one, large 
or small, which is inconsistent with the genuineness of the codicil, 
with her entire innocence, and with the decision of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, which was not appealed against, I think that, even 
without identifying the accused person, you might now safely 
say that whoever here is charged with whatever it is did not do it. 

‘This ill-starred indictment, solemnly prepared even before 
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the information was sworn, “ pressed for” before the magis. 
trates, who had no more to do with the indictment than I had, and 
finally handed to the grand jury with only the names of Bolster 
and Torrington upon it—this sorry parchment must pass away 
into limbo without even the merit of being historically possible, 

‘ If ever there was a prosecution founded entirely on a revenge. 
ful desire to defame and persecute the innocent, and carried on 
by brazen effrontery and misconduct alone, this is that case, 
Hence the natural reluctance of a high-minded young counsel to 
soil his dainty hands with the defence. 

‘Gentlemen, consider your verdict. 

‘You find the prisoner not guilty. I respectfully concur, 
Now I must protect you and the community at large from the 
effect of this trial on your minds. I release you all from jury 
service for twenty-two years. 

‘ If the prisoner is in court, she may go ; if not, she should be 
informed of the result.’ 


Our friend Sir William Anson, who did not deal in romance, 
wrote that a patent physical or legal impossibility avoids a 
contract ; so it does a felony or a fishing story—one of the most 
difficult things to avoid. 

A confession of an impossibility is as sterile as a building 


scheme. It is not even a ground for prosecuting a prisoner upon 
a different charge. The great legal and only woman writer says 
(see Malaprop on Female Crimes): ‘ Confessio unius non debe 
bis vexari.” 

There was only one execution ; what Mr. Trollope called a 
codicil was a clause, repugnant in character, fatuous in imagina- 
tion and febrile in art, which followed the will, the body of the 
will, ‘the first will,’ and preceded tke one attestation clause, 
He did not know what a codicil was. 

Still less did he contemplate the clear legal position that if 
Kenneby and Bolster did not effectively and properly sign there 
would be an intestacy, and Mr. Mason would be an actual loser, 
for though, as heir-at-law, he would take Orley Farm along with 
Groby Park, he would have to share the ex-Lord Mayor’s amassed 
wealth or personalty not only with his half-brother and with 
the widow, but also with those shadowy sisters who are only 
faintly heard, off the stage. 

F, NEWBOLT. 
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‘Wuat’s wrong with music?’ The question was recently 
addressed to a number of leading musicians, and their replies (as 
printed in a popular weekly paper) were significant. For one and 
all, though adopting in other respects widely different views, 
agreed that the leading characteristic of modern music is its 
essentially ‘ experimental ’ nature. 

Thus Sir Charles Stanford used the simile of bye-paths— 
bye-paths which, ‘ though often fascinating in themselves,’ have 
none the less ‘ a surprising way of ending in nothing at all.’ Sir 
Henry Walford-Davies spoke of a ‘spirit of adventure’ which 
‘will become wholly commendable as soon as it is matched with 
mental mastery and clear vision.’ Sir Landon Ronald wrote : 
‘I am hoping and believing that we are passing through an 
experimental age, and that things will find their level later on.’ 
According to Mr. Eugéne Goossens, ‘ our art has progressed more 
rapidly in the past fifteen years than at any other period of its 
existence,’ and ‘ much of this development is on the right line.’ 

In every instance, it will be noted, the suggestion is the same. 
For good or ill, modern music is nothing if not experimental and 
adventurous. And this is, of course, only putting very guardedly 
and mildly what others would say—and have said—much more 
strongly. Take, for instance, the opinion not long ago expressed 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, who is certainly not to be suspected in 
a general way of ‘reactionary’ leanings where music is con- 
cerned : ‘ I do not think that ever in the history of music was there 
so little good music being written and so much bad music. In the 
last two or three hundred years we have never yet struck such a 
rotten patch.’ 

If, therefore, one asks: ‘ What’s wrong with music?’ it is 
scarcely to be regarded as a begging of the question, since there 
is such general agreement as to the unsatisfying character of so 
much of that which is being given to us nowadays by modern 
composers. Turn whithersoever you like, and you find the same 
thing. In all countries the more ‘advanced’ composers are 
writing music which is not merely ‘ caviare to the general,’ but 
more often than not completely incomprehensible even to the 
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most accomplished musicians of the day—music which not only 
sounds hideous to the ear, but which the most profound students 
and most learned theorists find it impossible even to begin to 
reconcile with any of the principles upon which European music 
has hitherto been constructed. 

It may be recalled in passing, by way of illustration, that 
Professor Corder once took a piano piece of Schénberg, wrote it 
out backwards, and then successfully defied anyone to:‘say which 
of the two versions was the right one. Other composers have 
written works for the same instrument which require the use of 
the fist and the forearm, and in some cases blocks of wood, in 
order to strike certain of the ‘ chords,’ while orchestral composi- 
tions have been gravely submitted to the judgment of the world 
which employ among other ‘instruments’ iron chains, type- 
writers, revolvers, sledge-hammers, and I know not what else. 

That difficulty is to be expected in understanding and enjoy- 
ing all new music of serious aim goes without saying, and the whole 
history of the art affords evidence to this effect. Hardly a com- 
poser of any eminence has failed to puzzle his contemporaries at 
first. Nor is there any difficulty in accounting for this. For the 
raw material of music, unlike that of any other art, is undergoing 
a process of continuous development, and each generation, build- 
ing on the efforts of its predecessors, necessarily produces results 
more or less unlike anything that has gone before. Lord Balfour 
put the matter quite truly when he observed many years ago, in 
his essay on Handel, that, whether or not the music of one age 
were greater than that of another, it seemed to be a law of Nature 
that it must at least be different. Hence, therefore, the diffi- 
culty invariably experienced in understanding any new music of 
real value at first, for it will be almost inevitably unlike, more or 
less, any that has been previously known. 

When, however, the differences take such shapes as are some- 
times encountered nowadays, it becomes a question whether the 
ordinary explanation of the matter can hold good. So far as the 
general hearer is concerned—meaning, that is to say, not the man 
in the street, but the cultivated musical listener—they make no 
nearer approach to music as it is commonly understood than the 
random operations of a child banging the keyboard with his open 
hand. The effect produced is, indeed, positively comic at times 
by reason of the elaborate pains seemingly taken by the com- 
poser to avoid any combination of notes which could conceivably 
afford any pleasure to the ordinary ear. Certainly, if such 
collocations of tones as make up some of these compositions 
constitute music, then it is open to anyone to become a composef 
forthwith. 

At least it must be said that, if the practices of to-day repre- 
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sent merely the normal developments of the art analogous to 
those of the past, it has never been so difficult to trace any intelli- 
gible connection between the old and the new, between the music 
which is accepted and that which we are asked to accept as its 
‘ legitimate outcome. Although the great masters of the past 
all advanced also on their predecessors, their developments have 
never involved hitherto such an utter and absolute break with 
tradition, such defiant and deliberate disregard of the practices 
of their forerunners. 

As the late Sir Hubert Parry once put it, modern composers 
of a certain school seem to be writing deliberately, not for the 
present day, but for the generation after next. But the mischief of 
it is that they persist none the less in inflicting the product on 
their contemporaries. The remedy, it may be said, is simple. 
Let futurist music be left to the enjoyment of the future. ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day,’ etc. Let posterity take care of itself. There 
is no need for us to ‘ reach a hand through time ’ and attempt the 
appropriation of delights destined for the enjoyment of our 
successors. But, unfortunately, this is not advice which carries 
one very far. 

If one asks what is the explanation of this state of things it is 
not very easy to provide a satisfactory answer. Why is it that 
modern music takes such questionable shapes? Are the com- 
posers writing it sincere? Do they really consider that the 
compositions which result are genuinely beautiful? Are their 
auditory faculties so totally different from those of ordinary men 
—even ordinary musicians—that what sounds impossible and 
hideous to the latter is replete with beauty and significance for 
them? Is this twentieth century Nuove Musiche really that 
which we shall all come to understand and enjoy in due course ? 
Or is it merely a morass into which its practitioners have been led 
in the vain pursuit of unattainable conceptions and from which 
they cannot too soon get back to solid earth again ? 

It is really very difficult to answer such questions satisfactorily, 
as it is indeed to write or argue to any useful purpose about 
music at all. For precisely because music is the most intangible 
of the arts, so does it lend itself least readily to intellectual analysis 
and verbal discussion. You cannot actually prove even the best 
music to be good or the worst music to be bad. And in the same 
way it is impossible to demonstrate by any process of reasoning 
that Beethoven is greater than Gounod, or that Mendelssohn is 
not the equal of Wagner. It can only be said that all educated 
musicians are agreed on these points. 

One may recall in this connection the well-known story of 
Mendelssohn trying to convince the aged Goethe that Beethoven’s 
C minor symphony was really great. Goethe would have none 
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of it, and Mendelssohn’s only argument was to go on playing bit 
after bit on the piano until at length the old poet gave in. And 
that, in fact, is the only kind of argument which really counts, 
or which ever convinces, when music is in question. What 
sounds right, as Schumann said, is right ; and conversely what 
sounds wrong will never be whole-heartedly accepted by any 
hearer as anything else. 

All sorts of rules have been laid down from time to time by 
learned authorities with the object of determining in a scientific 
manner the difference between good music and bad. But how 
little practical value attaches to such abstract principles is proved 
by the blunders which have been made by each successive genera- 
tion when dealing with all the greatest composers of the past. 
In the last analysis the judgment of the most erudite pundit upon 
any given work amounts to nothing more than that expressed 
in the familiar formula of the humblest amateur—‘ I know what 
I like.’ 

Nevertheless, ‘there are chords,’ as Mr. Guppy said, and 
musicians would be more than human if when confronted with 
such manifestations as those with which their ears are assailed 
on all sides nowadays they did not try to seek an explanation of 
them. Unprofitable as the result may be, therefore, one may 
hazard a few tentative conclusions and suggestions. And, in the 
first place, I would venture to lay stress upon the enormous 
influence of fashion. 

Musicians are by nature nothing if not imitative. Let a new 
master appear, and all the smaller men will be after him at once, 
trying to ‘catch his great accents,’ but succeeding as a rule in 
merely picking up his external tricks and mannerisms. How our 
own composers were obsessed for generations by Handel, and later 
in turn by Mendelssohn and by Brahms, is known to all ; and if 
to-day the same assimilative tendencies are to be observed, not in 
England merely, but all the world over, this is only in the natural 
order of things. Hence, so far as these recent developments are 
concerned, it needed only a few extremists to show the way, and 
the smaller fry could be Safely relied on to follow. And this 
seems to be just about what has happened. 

As to the actual initiation of what has been called the 
Modernist Revolt, probably Richard Strauss had as much to do 
with the matter as anyone. For he it was who may be said to 
have first realised the possibilities—alike artistic and commercial— 
of the startling and the sensational in serious music. To-day, of 
course, he has long since been outclassed and outpaced by later 
and still more audacious practitioners. But in his time he was 
regarded as absolutely the last word in violence and sensationalism, 
and no one will need to be reminded of the tremendous amount 
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of discussion which he excited in consequence. Something of the 
same sort had happened a generation earlier, of course, in the 
case of Wagner, who was, it is hardly necessary to say, a vastly 
bigger figure and also an infinitely more important innovator than 
Strauss. But, from the point of view of newspaper notoriety and 
‘publicity’ in general, Wagner was rather before his time— 
heavens ! what should we not have made of Wagner nowadays ? 
—and it remained for Strauss, therefore, as I have said, to realise 
for the first time to the full the possibilities of musical sensational- 
ism and thereby to usher in that period of deliberate and self- 
conscious extravagance which is yielding such astonishing results 
to-day. 

I say ‘ self-conscious ’ advisedly, for herein it is, I think, that 
most of this ‘advanced ’ music of to-day differs so fundamentally 
from that of the older masters. This is an age of ‘ stunts’ and 
self-advertisement, and musicians are no more free from its 
influences than the workers in any other field. To attract atten- 
tion at all costs, to secure notoriety, to be talked about and dis- 
cussed—these are the motives everywhere operating nowadays. 
But these are results which, in the case of music, can only be 
attained with the utmost difficulty by keeping to the accepted 
ways. Todo anything great in music on established lines requires 
indeed nothing less than genius. A really inspired master can do 
it, as Brahms proved in the last generation, and as Elgar has 
shown again in this ; but it is quite beyond the capacity of the 
smaller men. Write nonsense, however, be extravagant, pre- 
posterous, outrageous, and you will attract attention at once. 

Here, therefore, is the temptation, and I am afraid that too 
many are succumbing to it at the present time. ‘ Music as we have 
known it is finished,’ they say. They, at any rate, cannot do any- 
thing more in this way. ‘ Therefore,’ they reason, ‘let us make a 
fresh start on entirely new lines, and then we shall all have just as 
good a chance as anyone else.’ Hence, therefore, some of the 
monstrous and impossible productions which we are asked to 
accept nowadays, not only in music, be it noted, but also in 
pictorial art, where the efforts of the atonalists, the polytonalists, 
and the rest, are precisely paralleled by those of the post- 
impressionists, the cubists, and the like. 

Composers occupy themselves in thinking out new stunts and 
sensations instead of setting down in single-minded and unaffected 
fashion the spontaneous promptings of genuine inspiration. I 
tead the other day of Busoni, for instance, that he spends half his 
time in the laborious investigation of technical and theoretical 
problems directed to the devising of new effects, while in 
another recent article, describing a visit to Stravinsky, the writer 
told how he found him also deep in experiments of a similar nature. 
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How differently such practices compare with the methods of the 
great masters of the past! Who can imagine Mozart or Beethoven 
occupying their time in any such fashion? Beethoven laboured 
strenuously enough, certainly, in working out and developing 
his ideas, but with him the ideas came first and the treat. 


ment of them afterwards. With your modernist master the pro. - 


cess seems too often to be reversed. It is with the treatment and 
the ‘ effects’ that he appears to be primarily concerned rather 
than with the underlying ideas to which those effects should pro- 
perly be subordinate and ancillary. It is the manner rather than 
the matter which seems chiefly to engage his attention, with the 
aim always uppermost to startle and stagger by the audacity of 
his procedure and the novelty of his methods. 

It is perfectly true, of course, as I have already pointed out, 
that musical theory and practice are necessarily undergoing a 
process of continuous expansion and development, but whereas 
this came about spontaneously and insensibly, so to speak, in the 
old days, as one great master succeeded another, it seems to be 
aimed at deliberately and artificially, as an end in itself, by the 
composers of to-day. It would almost seem, indeed, as though 
musicians had only now consciously realised this curious and 
fascinating characteristic of their art, to wit, its capacity in the 
matter of development, and, carried away by the discovery, had 
set themselves to reach per saltum, instead of by the natural pro- 
cess of evolution, its ultimate possibilities in this respect. Modem 
composers seem, in other words, to be trying to bring about 
d'un seul coup changes and developments which might reasonably 
take a century or so to accomplish. 

The cry is ever, not, as in the old days, for ‘ the beautiful and 
the true,’ but for the novel and the startling, the impossible and 
the monstrous. Hence, therefore, that incessant striving after 
new methods and new technical devices which is before every- 
thing the mark of modern music. Entirely new scales, the aboli- 
tion of key, excruciating dissonances, ‘ chordal’ polyphony, the 
employment of quarter-tones—these are but some of the means 
adopted by modern composers in their feverish efforts to attain 
originality at all costs, and to establish their claims to attention as 
composers who count. It matters not how hideous and incom- 
prehensible may be the results as judged by the ear. So long as 

-the methods adopted are sufficiently novel they will be accepted 
as valuable by musicians of a certain type, to whom mere ques- 
tions of beauty or enjoyability are apparently entirely subordinate 
considerations. 

Nor is there any denying the great technical skill often dis- 
played in the execution of these monstrous creations. On the 
contrary, it may be said that what the musical world is chiefly 
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suffering from at the present time is the excess of technical skill 
divorced from any commensurate inspiration. By comparison 
with some of the scores of Scriabin those of Schubert or Beethoven 
might be reckoned, from the purely technical point of view, mere 
child’s play. Stravinsky long ago, in his Petrouschka, proved 
himself to be a consummate craftsman, however crude some of 
his more recent utterances may appear to be ; while Schénberg 
in his Pierrot Lunatre and other works has produced compositions 
which are miracles of misplaced learning and ingenuity. And if all 
the smaller men are not equally accomplished, it is probably true 
that the general standard of technical skill has never been higher 
than at the present day. The only pity is that it does not seem 
to be matched with a corresponding amount of genuine creative 
genius, and that it is devoted as a consequence to such unprofitable 


But then this is, of course, no unfamiliar phenomenon in the 
history of zsthetics. We seem, indeed, at present to be going 
through one of those periods common to all the arts when for the 
time being, and in the absence of creative genius of the highest 
order, technique becomes the all-absorbing preoccupation, to the 
exclusion of worthier and more substantial aims. So it was, it may 
be remembered, in the case of music in the fifteenth century, in the 
time of Josquin des Prés and his contemporaries, when the leading 
composers of the day devoted all their energies to the construction 
of what could only be characterised as musical conundrums. 

Mr. Cecil Forsyth has described in entertaining fashion the 
kind of things they did : 


Unheard-of outrages were perpetrated. . . . One found that by using 
three clefs and three time-signatures he could pack a fairly elaborate work 
into a one-line part. A composer after burying himself in the country 
for a few weeks would bring back a couple of square inches of paper and 
set his friends guessing. Full scores were written, so to speak, on the 
thumb-nail. Then came diabolical pleasantries. The notes were written 
out innocently enough and appeared to be firm ground to walk on ; but a 
humorous Latin finger-post showed the unhappy singer that he was in a 
quagmire from which he could only escape by following its directions. One 
such finger-post said, ‘ Look in the mirror,’ or ‘ Walk like a crab,’ or ‘ Sing 
Jew-wise,’ meaning that the part was to be sung backwards. Another said, 
‘Turn night into day,’ that is, ‘ Sing the black notes as if they were white ’ ; 
‘Don’t stop shouting,’ that is, ‘ Neglect the rests throughout the part ’ ; 
‘He who is exalted shall be abased,’ that is, ‘Go up where the music goes 
down and vice versd.’ - 


It is with exercises hardly less vain, if of a different order, that 
some of our ultra-modern masters seem to be occupying them- 
selves to-day, as, for instance, Schénberg in Pierrot Lunaire with 
his Canon Cancrizans—that is, a canon on a theme which can be 
played either backwards or forwards with the same result—and 
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other ingenious absurdities of an equally artificial kind. Not 
that even a Canon Cancrizans need be regarded as a deadly sin 
in itself. Quite the contrary ; it might be very jolly if it had been 
written so that one could hear it, instead of having been inextric- 
ably embedded in a maze of counterpoint, so that not a living soul, 
save Schénberg himself, would ever have known of its existence if 
some ‘ poring man’ had not come along and dug it out of the score, 

But man cannot live by crab-like canons alone, and that is 
the point. There is not the least objection to occasional extrava- 
gances which are merely incidental occurrences in the midst of 
music otherwise sane and intelligible. Indeed, most of the great 
masters have indulged their humour in some such fashion at some 
time or another. Nor are harmonic audacities in themselves in 
any way a new thing. There is hardly a discord probably in the 
most daring modern music which could not be paralleled in 
Bach, who also revelled, of course, in technical feats and stunts 
of the most artificial kind. Mozart’s extremely discordant 
introduction to his C major quartet is still something of a puzzle 
to the theorists. Beethoven has a chord in the Ninth Symphony 
containing actually every note of the diatonic scale, while his 
famous horn passage towards the end of the first movement of the 
Eroica Symphony is of course a classical example of musical 
naughtiness which has none the less come to be accepted as an 
unqualified joy. And countless other instances could be cited. 

But between occasional examples of waggishness or wilfulness 
such as these and music composed wholly of the same sort of 
thing carried much farther there is all the difference in the world. 
One is reminded of the old Punch joke of the horse-dealer trying 
to dispose of a particularly scraggy-looking steed and expatiating 
volubly on his ‘ points’ to a prospective purchaser. ‘ Points!’ 
replies the latter, as he looks the animal over ; ‘ he seems made of 
*em.’ And so it is with so much of this music which we are asked 
to accept in the name of progress—it seems to consist entirely, as 
a learned professor once expressed it, of wrong notes. Pre- 
occupied with their stunts and sensations, the avant garde, as 
they proudly style themselves, are turning out to-day works which 
bear little more resemblance to music as it has hitherto been 
understood in Europe than the music of China or Japan. 

Is it surprising in the circumstances that these productions 
find so little favour? As I have recently pointed out elsewhere, 
nothing is more remarkable in the case of this ultra-modern music 
than the entire absence of anything in the nature of genuine 
appreciation and enthusiasm even on the part of those who pro- 
fess to take it most seriously. Whereas all the great masters of 
the past, however much they may have been criticised and 
misunderstood by the multitude, had their whole-hearted followers 
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and admirers, who proclaimed their genius with red-hot enthusiasm 
and conviction, the same does not apply at all in the case of their 
alleged successors, otherwise the pioneers of to-day. Sheepish 
apologetics and laboured pleas for patience and forbearance seem 
to be the utmost that their champions find themselves capable of 
rising to as a rule ; and I venture to suggest that there is profound 
significance in the fact, something indeed differentiating the case 
of these modernist masters in a very marked way from that of 
their forerunners. 

When we think of the adoring homage bestowed on Beethoven 
throughout the entire course of his career and of the frenzied 
enthusiasm aroused by Wagner, so that his followers would go 
through fire and water to advance his cause, it seems truly 
ludicrous to suggest that the tepid, halting, half-hearted support 
accorded to the Schénbergs and the Stravinskys, even, as I say, 
by those who profess to admire them, can be reckoned in the same 
category. Not in this way were the claims of the older masters 
championed when they were seeking recognition. They inspired 
from the first on the part of those who understood them whole- 
hearted enthusiasm without any qualifying ‘ ifs ’ and ‘ buts.” And 
I suggest, therefore, that this is a fact which it is important to 
remember when we are asked to assume the ‘ inevitable ’ ultimate 
acceptance of some of these ultra-modernist practitioners merely 
because they happen to be intolerable and incomprehensible to 
their contemporaries. 

On the whole, therefore, music would seem to be in a pretty 
sad way at present. Never before has there been such enormous 
activity, never before such deplorably inadequate results. 
Truly may it be said, so far as music-lovers in general are con- 
cerned, that the sheep look up and are not fed. Among the most 
prominent composers of the younger generation there is not one 
of whom it can be said that he is universally accepted as unques- 
tionably great. There are a good many, certainly, on behalf of 
whom bold claims are made by their individual followers. But 
not one of them can be said to have won anything approaching 
general acceptance as an indubitably great composer, worthy of 
being compared with the giants of the past ; and this is a condi- 
tion of affairs which tells its own tale. Also it is one the like of 
which has never been known before since Bach and Handel laid 
the foundations of modern music. Always since then the line of 
unquestioned and unquestionable great masters has been unbroken. 
The succession has never failed. To-day, for the first time, the 
supply would seem to have given out ; and ‘ Yes, we have no great 
composers,’ is the melancholy formula which seems to meet the case. 

But even so there is no need to despair. The necessary genius 
—he who is awaited, in Schumann’s famous phrase—may be 
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trusted to present himself in due course, and then all that is of 
real value in the wild and frantic experimentalising of to-day will 
doubtless be turned to proper account. In the meantime it is, it 
must be admitted, a somewhat poor look-out for those who want 
their music, not a generation hence, but here and now. True, one 
can always act on the famous principle of having recourse to an 
old work whenever invited to try a new one. But the intelligent 
music-lover cannot subsist entirely on the masterpieces of the 
past. Wherefore, while awaiting with every confidence the 
eventual arrival of some indubitable master who shall triumph- 
antly resolve all our present discontents, the hope may none the 
less be fervently expressed that his advent may not be delayed 
too long. 
HuGH ARTHUR Scott. 





‘FAIR MAIDS OF FEBRUARY’ 


Tue early morning was dull ; and among the ivy under the trees 
the snowdrops, in thick clusters, stood with their heads so drooping 
and their white petals folded so demurely that they looked like 
solid oval pendants hung on slender threads, very white and 
charming, of course, but with a curious heaviness about them 
that was in tune with the cold, wet dawn. But as the hours passed 
the sun came out, the mild sun of February, and its pale golden 
rays touched the despondent flowers and cheered them up in a 
wonderful way, so that their whole aspect altered. The three 
outermost petals began to lift, and by mid-day had so spread that 
they seemed to be straining themselves in the effort, and so bright 
and light did these ‘ Fair Maids of February ’ now look that they 
might well have been dancers all agog in anticipation of a lover. 

As the afternoon passed and the sun withdrew itself the 
white skirts of the flowers fell again into demureness for the hours 
of night, but in the clear brilliancy of the noonday sun our fore- 
fathers’ delightful name for them, as given above, abundantly 
justified itself. It is noteworthy that had the day not cleared up, 
but remained sullen and drear, the snowdrops would have remained 
tightly closed the whole day, except indeed the quite old 
ones, which had nothing more to fear or hope from life, for the 
‘Fair Maids ’ when their time comes face death gallantly in gala 
attitude, and only those close which still need protection for their 
treasure of fertilising pollen. 

An old English rhyme says : 

The Snowdrop in purest white arraie 
First rears her hedde on Candlemass Day, 
and Candlemas Day is February 2, the Feast of the Purification 
of the Virgin, when, in olden times, the statues of ‘Our Lady’ 
were lifted from off their pedestals in the churches (snowdrops— 
the Virgin’s own flower—being strewn over the vacant places) and 
the figures carried in procession round the buildings, accompanied 
by young girls clad all in white and carrying garlands of this 
flower. So both girls and their flowers became known as ‘ The 
Fair Maids of February,’ and the apposite name still clings to the 
blossoms. 
247 
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But really February 2 is a somewhat late date for the 
accredited appearance of the snowdrop : 
The snowdrop is the herald of the flowers 
Sent with its small, white flag of truce to plead 
For its beleaguered brethren,—suppliantly, 
It prays stern Winter to withdraw his troop 
Of winds, and blustering storms, and having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 
Returns to tell the issue of its errand 


To the expectant host. 
THomas WEstwoop, 


In sheltered spots, the middle of January often sees the stiff 
white upright buds appearing among the grey-green strips of 
leaves ; and, be it noted, the bud rises bolt upright as a long oval 
and only droops into the pendent position as the flower is about 
to mature. To this drooping the plant owes its name, for the 
term ‘ snowdrop ’ does not imply ‘ drop of snow,’ as is sometimes 
asserted from its appearance ; rather the suffix ‘drop’ is used in 
the sense of a pendant. In the sixteenth century, and probably 
earlier, ladies wore ‘ drops’ of various kinds as ornaments, and 
the name undoubtedly has this reference. Wordsworth makes 
allusion to this attitude : 

Lone flower, hemmed in with snows and white as they 

But hardier far, once more I see thee bend 


Thy forehead, as if fearful to offend, 
Like an unbidden guest. 


The snowdrop is not a.plant native to Great Britain, though 
nowadays it is given a place among the wild flowers of this land. 
Gerard, writing in Queen Elizabeth’s days, expressly says : 

These plants doe grow wilde in Italy and the places adjacent, notwith- 

standing our London gardens have taken possession of them these manie 
years past. 
It is probable that the bulbs of these flowers of the Virgin were 
brought here from Italy by the monks of the late Middle Ages, for 
there was great traffic between Rome and this country, and were 
planted in the many gardens of the monasteries and convents . 
with special reference to their use at the Feast of the Purification. 
And it is a fact that even when they are growing wild to-day the 
situation in which they are found can usually be referred back to 
some bygone habitation. 

A snowdrop plant is very limited and absolutely definite. 
There is just the bulb with its small rootlets, together with two 
long, narrow leaves—only two—and one single flower. Masses of 
snowdrops growing in the woodlands imply an infinite number of 
individual plants, since every flower is the pennant of a separate 
bulb. In acoppice where snowdrops cover the ground it is almost 
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impossible to put one’s spade into the earth without cutting 
through bulbs. Indeed, the snowdrop is almost always propa- 
gated by the budding off of small bulbs from the side of the older 
ones. These infant bulbs send up two narrow green leaves and, 

ually detaching themselves from the parent, start an indi- 
vidual life of their own. This method is all very well and quite 
satisfactory if one only wishes, as apparently the snowdrop does, 
to repeat the original form ad infinitum ; but, of course, it allows for 
no variation or the origin of new species by the crossing of two 
plants with distinct individual characteristics. 

Nature’s original plan for the snowdrop included, however, all 
the possibilities of evolution and provided a quite elaborate scheme 
for the transference of fertilising pollen from one blossom to the 
ovules of another by the aid of a bee messenger. But the fact is 
that in this country, at any rate, the parts of the plan do not 
easily dovetail, since the flowers bloom before the hive bees are 
much in evidence, and when the bees are active, then the flowers 
have withered. Still, occasionally, a specially sunny February 
day will tempt out a particularly adventurous bee, and then all 
is well. Shortly, the scheme is as follows: The flower is inverted 
to protect its delicate interior from rain, for off the surface of the 
bell drops of water trickle harmlessly. The three outer petals are 
attractive and protective and lift and fall according to the hour 
and the weather, as we have already seen. The three inner petals 
are streaked with green ; in these green V-shaped markings sweet 
juices are hidden. Within the bell hangs a yellow cone formed by 
the six pollen boxes of the stamens being pressed together, each 
being itself cone-shaped. From the end of each projects a curious 
little spine, and on the inside are two small pores through which 
the pollen can escape. Within, and at the top of the bell, is the 
seed-case, from which hangs a long green column. 

Now suppose a hive bee, wakened by the unusual warmth of a 
late February day and lured by the whiteness, fragrance and 
sweetness, does approach ; it clasps one of the spreading petals 
with its fore legs and swings its hind legs on to one on the opposite 
side of the bell, thus straddling the mouth of the bell. It jars the 
spikes that project from the stamen tips and well shakes the 
stamens, so that their pollen immediately outpours on to the 
insect’s body, and since each pollen grain is cunningly furrowed, 
it all sticks closely to the hairs thereon. 

At the next flower, clasped in amorous straddle, some of this 
pollen is transferred to the tip of the hanging receptive column, 
and thus fertilisation is brought about. Ultimately the bee 
teturns to the hive laden with honey for storage and pollen for 
bee-bread, so both flower’s and plant’s purposes have been 
served, 
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And now the flower promptly withers. But—and herein 
is an interesting fact—suppose no visitor comes in response 
to the flower’s invitation, the blossom goes on patiently blooming, 
fresh and inviting, long past the time it would normally wither, 
hoping, as it were, against hope, and giving every possible chance 
to the laggards. Eventually, however, even its patience tires, 
and then the stamens relax, so that the slightest breath of wind 
shakes their pollen out. Some of it may fall on the flower’s own 
column and thus fertilise its own ovules. Or, on the other hand, 
the flower may wither without possibility of seed of any sort. 

Thus is explained why snowdrops last so much longer in bad 
weather than in fine weather : in bad weather there are no bees, 
and suspense is long drawn out ; in fine weather there are always 
some visitors, and the culmination of the flower’s efforts may be 
quickly reached. Thus does it attempt to adapt itself to condi- 
tions which are not natural to it ; of course in its own native 
home, Italy and South-east Europe, its plans would naturally 
dovetail into each other. 

Another interesting fact about the snowdrop is that its bulb 
insists upon a full four months’ rest between the end of one season 
and the beginning of the next. Apparently no amount of forcing 
will lessen this period ; but, given that rest, the bulb will at once 
push out leaves and flowers even if the weather is almost at freez- 
ing point. 

A beautiful legend is connected with the birth of the snowdrop. 
It tells how, after our first parents were expelled from Paradise, 
snow was falling on the land, and in the desolation and the 
barrenness Eve wept, in bitter hopelessness, for the flowers she 
had once known. Then an angel came to comfort her and, taking 
a snowflake, breathed on it and bade it bloom as a sign that hope 
still lived and flowers would come again. And Eve saw at her 
feet the snowdrop. 

A solitary snowdrop, say the countryfolk, is a death token, for, 
they declare, ‘ it looks for all the world like a corpse in a shroud, 
and further that ‘ it keeps so close to the earth that it seems to 
belong more to the dead than to the living.’ It is not easy at first 
to understand any allusion to ‘a corpse in a shroud’ in the 
white bell of the drooping snowdrop, but the reference is to the 
flower in the upright bud stage, when the long white bud ensheathed 
in the narrow grey-green leaves is undoubtedly reminiscent of the 
pallid face of a corpse appearing out of its shroud. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL 
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LEGACIES OF THE WAR 


No man capable of a moment’s thought doubted from 1914 
onward that the world in general, and Europe in particular, must 
be the poorer for a generation after years of warfare when destruc- 
tion or uneconomic production took the place of the production of 
wealth in any proper sense. Those who did not foresee the 
inevitable have been learning by experience. But the optimist 
had good reason to hope for better conditions than he sees in 
Europe in 1924. He thought that other nations were as sick of 
militarism as Great Britain. He believed that the Supreme 
Council must, in their great experiments in treaty-making, hit 
upon a few more clauses that would bring satisfaction and con- 
tentment, a few less that sowed only the dragon’s teeth. He 
could not expect that envy, hatred, malice, vengefulness and, 
above all, fear, would survive so widely and so vigorously and 
hinder at every turn the goodwill and confidence without which 
mankind must slip backward yet further. Stagnation is impos- 
sible: mavra fet. In human affairs where there is no progress 
there is retrogression. Even Nature disappointed the optimist, 
for again it was reasonable to put much faith in ‘ the turn of the 
year.’ If a quick disbandment of armies allowed the earth to be 
tilled again as she deserved, the four seasons would let her show 
her beneficence by producing her fruits again ungrudgingly and 
wipe out the memory of lean years. But the country that 
produced the greatest surplus of grain in Europe was smitten with 
drought, and its people were enveloped in a political miasma 
which, among other things, made impossible the transport of what 
food it had. The Russian famine brought starvation and 
disease where Europe might have found superfluity. Where, too, 
is the produce of Asia Minor which until last year flowed into 
Europe? The combination of faults of purpose, errors of judg- 
ment and of sheer ill-luck in European statecraft had its result in 
about a million agriculturists flying from their land in fear of 
their lives. To-day a million of these Christians, among whom 
about 800,000 of those agriculturists survive, are existing in 
unspeakable misery and squalor on Greek territory, unable to 
produce anything, but consuming the meagre bread of charity. 

251 
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The sufferings of Vienna were mitigated by charity for a time 
and latterly by goodwill and common sense on all sides, and not 
least through the revival of hope which charity brought to the 
sufferers. But her worst days were terrible, and Hungary now 
dreads her turn. Not far away, Albania, a country which should 
be self-supporting, as of old, is appealing for help to alleviate the 
misery there. Parts of Poland over which German, Russian and 
Polish armies fought backwards and forwards are wholly unfit for 
human life according to modern standards, and they are getting 
little enough help from the devoted British Friends who appeal for 
that country. In Germany, occupied or unoccupied, there is 
under-feeding and physical suffering of all kinds as well as mental 
misery. Whose fault that may be is too controversial a matter to 
discuss here. Whose first duty it is to relieve it is equally debat- 
able, and any who wish to avoid the duty can certainly point to 
some conspicuous luxury there among those who have money and 
fling it away on selfish pleasure with a recklessness and irresponsi- 
bility which seems the outcome of despair or of the fear that the 
same money will to-morrow be worth only half, a quarter, a tithe, 
of what it commands to-day. 

It is sometimes said with half-truth that men have become 
hardened to suffering, their own or others’, since they saw it, 
read of it, or felt it in increasing intensity from August 19%4 
onwards. This is just about as true as the saying that life is now 
held cheaper. A few men, made conspicuous by their crimes, 
have doubtless been affected by constant scenes and thoughts of 
violence until they find themselves committing assault or murder 
which would never have entered their heads before the war. But 
there is another side of the shield. Has suffering ever evoked 
such enormous efforts of Christian charity as have been seen since 
the war? Assuredly no. It might have been expected that the 
stream of public and private charity, the gifts in money and kind, 
that began to pour forth in 1914, would be dried up when the 
glamour of war faded and its impoverishing results began to be 
felt. But it has flowed on unceasingly. 

Of printed records of relief none has greater novelty and 
interest than a scarcely noticed report presented to the League of 
Nations last autumn by Dr. Nansen in his capacity of the League's 
High Commissioner for Refugees. His Commission, whose name 
and existence the general public has probably forgotten, was 
instituted towards the end of 1921, and its first task was to 
repatriate as many as possible of the vast number of people whom 
peace found in other countries than their own. Most of them had 
been prisoners of war, but there were innumerable causes for 
others being stranded where they were. As a rule they were not 
wanted there and had no desire to stay, even though some feared 
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the conditions ruling in their own countries. But they could not 
move: they had no money for a journey, no papers or passports 
to enable them to cross jealously guarded frontiers. In mere bulk 
the biggest item was a million and a half Russian ex-prisoners. 
They offered Dr. Nansen a pretty problem. By negotiations with 
thirty-one Governments he overcame the technical difficulties 
of passports, etc., but by that time he was also engaged in com- 
bating the Russian famine. To repatriate with one hand a 
million and more hungry mouths would only increase the 
difficulties of mitigating with the other the shortage of food, which 
would not go round the population already there. Locally 
Constantinople offered the most bewildering problem. At one 
time the population there was swollen by 75,000 Turkish refugees, 
170,000 Russians and 155,000 Greeks and Armenians, as well as 
the Allied Armies of Occupation. The last were, as it turned out, 
of great use to the Refugee Commission, and Dr. Nansen paid a 
high tribute to the immense help given him by Sir Charles Haring- 
ton and the British troops. However, in 1922 great work was 
done in the repatriation of refugees of many nations, and great 
collections of money and gifts in kind from the British Empire and 
elsewhere were used to alleviate some of the horrors of starvation 
and disease due to the famine in Russia. 

The Assembly of the League which received the Report in 
September 1922 had just heard from Lord Balfour a most 
grave and distressing account of the condition of yet another 
huge and miserable body of people, namely, the Christian 
refugees mentioned already who were being landed in Greek 
territory, the islands and the mainland. The Greek and Armenian 
population of Smyrna, nearly a million agriculturists from inland, 
one crowded shipload after another from Pontus and every 
port on the Black Sea coast of Asia Minor, miserable processions 
quitting the Christian homesteads of Eastern Thrace in the van 
of the Greek troops, were all swarming into Greece. Add to these 
those who have come from Constantinople after the Treaty of 
Lausanne, and you have one of the greatest migrations known to 
history. And it was not undertaken with deliberation. The 
people fled before the advancing Turks just as they were, bringing 
nothing with them but the summer clothes they wore. They were 
a peculiarly helpless, panic-stricken crowd because the Turks kept 
by force every man of military age whom they could catch to serve 
in ‘labour battalions ’ so long as he might survive the experience. 
Naturally the feebler died by thousands of starvation, exhaustion, 
exposure and disease, but Greece, a country of little over five 
million people, exhausted by wars, with a depleted Treasury, was 
receiving a round million of these wanderers in her territory. Who 
was to save them from death at the end of their flight ? — 
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the Greeks unaided could not. Who was to save the Greeks 
themselves from the epidemics of cholera, typhus, small-pox and 
other diseases which the refugees threatened to bring into Europe? 
The Assembly turned to Dr. Nansen’s Commission and asked him 
to do what he could. They voted to him 5000/. from their 
Epidemics Commission Fund for the purpose of stamping out 
disease, and they resolved to bring the urgency of the problem 
before their Governments and to ask for financial help for the 
Refugees Commission. One result of this was that ten Govem- 
ments contributed nearly 20,000/., which His Majesty’s Govem- 
ment promptly doubled. With this from outside and the help of 
the Greek Government, Dr. Nansen began the work which has 
occupied him ever since. The close co-operation of the Greek 
Government is, of course, absolutely necessary, of whatever party 
it consists. They provide 40,000/. a month for feeding the 
refugees ; their officials in Athens and locally help in every way 
they can; and, most valuable of all, they are able to provide in 
Western Thrace and Macedonia the vacant land on which these 
people eventually will live. Even those who are wont to disparage 
the Greek character may admit that Greece does all she can if they 
realise what is plain to the Greeks, namely, that, since she has 
greatly enlarged her borders and the exchange of populations 
decreed by the Treaty of Lausanne will leave villages emptied of 
Turkish inhabitants, a million new subjects of their own religion, 
and mainly of their own blood, will be a valuable, an almost 
necessary, asset for her future development. 

But apart from the help already mentioned, how are these 
people to be fed, clothed and housed till they have raised crops and 
acquired independence ? The only answer is that those of them 
that have had food, clothing and shelter owe it to charity, and 
must continue to do so. Obviously it is vitally important to 
direct this charity in such a way that it may lead to self-support. 
Means have already been found for establishing factories and work- 
rooms round Athens for some of the thousands who landed at the 
Pireus. Here clothing is made and carpets are woven, but to 
achieve financial profit on a large scale in a short time is plainly 
impossible. However, distraction from misery, the satisfaction 
of doing something useful, are of immense value. Further north 
agriculture began in Macedonia and Thrace before the winter, but 
lack of implements and live stock makes any progress slow and 
laborious. The comparatively small fraction of the whole which 
came by road, crossing the Maritza, from Eastern Thrace alone 
brought any beasts and goods or gear that could travel on wheels. 
Cottages are being built to form new villages round Gumuldjina, 
near Dedeagatch, and these give subsidiary employment to lime 
and wood workers. Fishermen from the Sea of Marmora are 
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established on the fresh-water lakes. Charcoal-burners are at 
work in the woods. Thus, slowly for lack of capital, about 
10,000 people have been made independent, and more are produc- 
ing something. Others, settled in Macedonian villages, still need 
help. The Imperial War Relief Fund and Save the Children Fund 
receive vivid reports of their administrators’ tours among these 
villages. Refugees arrive there in every stage of malaria con- 
tracted round Salonika, only to shiver again in the high up-lands 
swept by the bitter winds from the snow-covered mountains. If 
they do not starve for lack of food, they are near perishing for lack 
of the warm clothes, boots and blankets which the funds try to 
supply. | 

ror settlement on a comprehensive scale hopes have been 
centred upon the International Loan to Greece for Refugees for 
which Dr. Nansen obtained last year the League’s approval. 
Mr. Morganthau, formerly American Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, has been appointed Chairman of the Commission which will 
administer the loan, and has already been in Greece for some time 
making his plans and co-operating with the administrators of 
telief. Relief is not his function. The loan will have to show a 
return upon and eventual repayment of capital lent. The Bank 
of England has made a substantial advance upon the loan, and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that M. Venizelos will inspire abroad the 
necessary confidence in the stability of Greece. 

Through this winter and spring relief must go on. America, 
fresh last year from the great help she gave in the Russian famine, 
turned to Greece, and, in addition to the work carried on by the 
Near East Relief Administration, expended her Red Cross funds 
on feeding half a million children. Gratitude for that great work 
should be no less because her Red Cross relief came to an end last 
July, and now her generosity is being directed by General Allen, 
who commanded the American forces in the Rhineland, into 
another channel, namely, the feeding of German children. It is 
the British Empire that is left to bear most of the burden. The 
Greek and Armenian colonies in London, Manchester and America 
taise funds of their own, which they support liberally, though the 
circles upon which they can draw are limited. It is the British 
telief societies, united in the All-British Appeal, that have cast 
their nets widely and continue their relief steadily. Month after 
month through last year the Imperial War Relief Fund at General 
Buildings, Aldwych, received money for this purpose from Great 
Britain, the Dominions and India at an average of about r100/. a 
week. The distractions of a general election and Christmas have 
only reduced this average by one third. Their collections of 
clothing, boots, blankets and warm materials have enabled them 
to ship to Greece this winter, as last, many tons of really useful 
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goods, worth thousands of pounds, to give protection to thousands 
of shivering bodies. A visitor to the New Hibernia Wharf, where 
these gifts are received, sorted and baled for shipment, would be 
astonished at the scale of the generosity displayed, even if he could 
not realise that it has gone on for many months without ceasing, 
Miles of new material have come from manufacturers to go out to 
the workshops in Greece, where the refugees themselves make them 
up into serviceable forms ; wholesale dealers send clothing by the 
hundredweight ; and to produce the quantity of good, clean ‘ old 
clothes ’ thousands of people must have ransacked their own or 
each other’s drawers. But there are a million who lack food and 
clothing, and the fund can only give its single daily meal toa 
limited number of thousands. At Salonika alone it cannot even 
give shelter in its tents to all who are encamped anywhere, every- 
where, round the port. Try to imagine the conditions there ; to 
a crowded population at any time add some 80,000 to 100,000 
Greek refugees swarming upon the beach or any open space, and 
just now 30,000 or 40,000 Turks from inland waiting while their 
dilatory Government finds ships to remove them under the 
‘ exchange of populations’ scheme. Among the Greeks there is 
always under-feeding, and often starvation ; malaria is rampant, 
and there is little quinine to give them ; milk is lacking to build up 
the children’s bodies to resist disease; hospitals and medical 
treatment cannot be provided. And fresh driblets still arrive here 
and at other ports as they are transported from the congested 
islands which can support them no longer. These completely 
destitute people are on no relief list. Nothing could be more 
painful than the pleadings of the administrators to be allowed to 
extend their relief and to be spared the cruelty of turning these 
men, women and children away to die. 

Great Britain has its poverty and slack trade, with attendant 
suffering, but its people seem to realise that these are not com- 
parable with the slow, wholesale dying of a million people from 
starvation and exposure. They have sympathy to spare for such 
misery. Truly the Greculus esuriens has ceased to be comic and 
become a tragic figure. His destitution and misery are one of the 
worst legacies of nine years of strife and ill will. Good will and 
confidence alone will offer a basis worth having on which spiritual 
and material progress can begin again. If in time these wretched 
migrants can be made an independent and productive people, 
filling the vacant spots in Macedonia and Western Thrace, they 
will make no small contribution to the stability and prosperity 
of Greece and the Balkans, and so to the stability and prosperity 
of Europe and the world. Until that vision is realised humanity 
forbids any relaxation of the struggle to keep them alive to fulfil 
their destiny. The innate genius of the English people always 
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has enabled them to take the long view and to rise above the 
demands of their immediate interests. Their capacity for 
generosity and for according fair play to others has ever been the 
leading influence in these directions in the progress of the world. 

It is to England and to the people of her race across the 
Atlantic that we must look for appreciation of the importance 
of this task and for its fulfilment. From the experience of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund, we need not fear to look in vain. 


HuBERT GOUGH. 
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SPAIN AND ENGLAND 


In rgrr I had an unforgettable conversation with a distinguished 
Spanish civil engineer, who before he died was decorated by our 
Government in recognition of his services to our cause in the 
Mediterranean during the European war. This was Don Luis 
Molini, at the time Chief Engineer to the Seville Port and 
Harbour Works. He had recently returned from Melilla, where 
his Government had sent him to report on the possibility of 
converting the Mar Chica into a harbour of refuge for international 
shipping, often so hard pressed by the dreaded Levanter on those 
inhospitable North African shores. Spain was then recovering 
from her Moroccan campaign of 1909, and there seemed to be no 
new war cloud on the horizon. Yet Sefior Molini, in a prophetic 
mood, talked long of what the next war would be and the part 
Spain might play in support of England were the two countries 
allied. 

‘ Your Foreign Office would think us ridiculous,’ he said, with 
that proud humility which has led so many unthinking foreigners 
to imagine that Spaniards misprise their own country, ‘ if after 
our colonial disasters we suggested that we could be useful to 
England, the queen of colonising countries. Yet a glance at the 
map shows what Spain could offer. The fate of the next war, 
be the belligerents who they may, will depend finally on naval 
action. If Spain had the support of the British Navy and England 
had the command of our ports and coaling stations in the Medi- 
terranean, on the Atlantic, at the Canaries, and at Fernando Po, 
their enemies would stand no chance: the combination would be 
invincible.’ 

Last August I was visiting my friend and neighbour Don 
Manuel de Burgos, ex-Minister of Gobernacién (Home Office), and 
one of those brilliant exceptions, so often referred to by King 
Alfonso, among the self-seeking bureaucracy overthrown by the 
coup d’état. He told me that he intends to devote his whole 
time and strength henceforth to the promotion, direct and 
indirect, of the good understanding between Spain and England, 
because he regards this as the best bulwark for the future peace 
of Europe. I quoted what Don Luis Molini had said to me om 
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the subject, and asked Sefior de Burgos if he thought that, had 
such a situation existed before the war, the European tragedy 
might have been averted. ‘ Quien sabe?’ said my friend. And 
then, raising his head, he added: ‘ At least there would have 
been no German submarines in the Mediterranean.’ 

L’Information, discussing the Spanish royal visit to Rome, 
said that, thanks to her neutrality in the war, Spain has lost the 
power to intervene in European affairs, so Italy now takes her by 
the hand to lead her again into the European concert, and Spain 
in return consents to support a Mediterranean policy convenient 
to Italian interests and projects. Other French papers spoke 
plainly of the suspicion that the Spanish-Italian approximation is 
directly aimed against French interests in the Mediterranean, and 
even a part of the English Press allowed a certain fear to appear 
between the lines that Britain’s highway to the East might be 
interfered with by any redistribution of naval strength in the 
Mediterranean. 

It is to be presumed that these unfortunate expressions of 
distrust of Spain’s good faith are merely newspaper propaganda 
made at the dictates of political influences which set more store 
on their private ends than on the peace of Europe. The Quai 
d'Orsay, as well as our own Foreign Office, must know very well 
that there is no foundation for such distrust, the manifestation 
of which may well make those authorities murmur: ‘Save me 
from my friends!’ Spain has sufficient status, pace L’Informa- 
tion, to take long views of what suits her own foreign policy with- 
out needing any other Power to lead her by the hand ; while if 
we study her geographical situation together with her commercial 
statistics, it becomes abundantly clear that neither France nor 
England need be afraid that she wishes to estrange herself from 
her nearest neighbours and best clients. Her attitude to England, 
however, appeals more closely to me than does her feeling for 
France or Italy, for I am an Englishwoman who has spent half a 
lifetime here and have learnt to know and love Spain second only 
tomy own country. I propose, therefore, to limit myself in this 
article to the consideration of her friendship for England, leaving 
other aspects of her foreign policy to writers more competent 
than I to deal with them. 

When Don Luis Molini sketched to me the advantages of a 
close approximation between Spain and England, political 
intrigue reigned supreme, and, as we afterwards discovered, 
German preparation for the war was already well advanced here. 
The primary object of my interview with Don Luis was to obtain 
information for The Times about the world communication with 
Seville which will develop when the Tablada Canal—then just 
begun—is opened to large ocean-going steamers, for this inland 
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port is at present closed to any but moderate-sized vessels on 
account of the sudden bends and shallows in the upper reaches 
of the Guadalquivir. Sefior Molini said I was the first journalist, 
Spanish or foreign, to approach him on that ground. All the 
rest had come with their own political fish to fry. From 1914 
the canal works hung fire to an extent heart-rending to the 
engineers and shareholders and the Seville public in general, 
This was because it did not suit certain elements, hostile alike to 
England and Spain, that Seville, a port particularly favoured by 
British shipping on account of the number of British and Anglo- 
Spanish enterprises established in the region, should rise to 
eminence in international traffic by means of this canal. These 
elements had long fixed on Barcelona as the eventual depét for 
vast trading operations in the Mediterranean, and they had no 
idea of permitting Seville, eighty kilometres inland on the Madrid- 
Zaragoza-Alicante trunk line and three days nearer to the Westem 
countries, to become, as she certainly will in due time, a Spanish 
Liverpool for England, the United States, and Spanish South 
America. 

Our Foreign Office may be very certain that Seville would 
always oppose any policy tending to diminish commerce with our 
country. The Sevillians have not forgotten how the paralysis 
of British shipping during the war reduced thousands of their 
wharfside population to starvation. When the submarine cam- 
paign was at its height and Spanish as well as Allied ships were 
daily being torpedoed, this busy port was often literally empty, 
and phthisis, anemia, and fever, due to hunger and misery, were 
producing a generation of hopelessly invalided children. The 
Armistice came in time to save many lives on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, as in all the other Spanish ports, but the former 
prosperity has not returned, and it is only too well recognised 
by the dock labourers how much their well-being depends on 
the full resumption of traffic with England. 

Another port of great importance to our international trade is 
suffering at least as much as Seville from the war and the 
stagnation of business due to existing conditions in Germany. 
This is Huelva, on the estuary of the Odiel, several miles above 
its embouchure into the Atlantic. 

It does not seem to have been realised at home how for a 
prolonged period in the war we and our Allies depended on the 
supplies of copper for munitions from the Rio Tinto and Tharsis 
mines, which ship all their ore from this modest, but down to 
1914 rapidly extending, little town of 20,000 inhabitants. The 
estuary of the Odiel even in its present condition, hardly touched 
by the hand of man, forms a magnificent, almost landlocked 
harbour where vessels of all sizes can find anchorage. As | 
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write comes the announcement that ten of our war craft, including 
a cruiser, are to visit Huelva next month, and before the war 
broke out the traffic, especially with England and Germany, was 
steadily increasing. Thus it happened that several large German 
ships were anchored here from August 1914 to the end of 
the war, and it is known that German submarines were in 
touch with them throughout. It was impossible for the port 
authorities to prevent this, for the estuary below the harbour 
works, as they now are, is one great expanse of unreclaimed 
marsh land, and it seemed as if it would have been so easy for the 
enemy vessels to engineer the destruction of the Rio Tinto and 
Tharsis private piers that some of my fellow-countrymen, who 
believed that Spanish neutrality was pro-German throughout, can 
even now hardly understand why those constructions, vital to 
our success, were not blown up at an early stage of the war. It 
was because Spanish vigilance, exercised on our behalf, so effectu- 
ally supported that of the British companies that no enemy 
agent could approach near enough to use a bomb. 

Later we had further evidence of Spain’s regard for British 
interests and British susceptibilities in this district. It was 
reported that there was a project to establish a Zeppelin depét 
as the headquarters of a direct line to Buenos Aires on a certain 
headland at Palos de la Frontera, commanding the estuaries both 
of the Rio Tinto and Odiel. This headland is a strategic position 
which would lay our mineral traffic here absolutely at the mercy 
of a hostile air force radiating from it. My authority for the story 
was no less an authority than the owner of the soil, who sent me a 
private leaflet relating to it. So I wrote to ask Sefior de Burgos 
what was being done, for his estate lies near Palos, and I knew I 
could implicitly rely on whatever he told me. His reply was that 
he was not aware that such a scheme had been seriously con- 
templated by the German company, but, be that as it might, the 
Spanish Government would never consent to anything which 
might conceivably disturb British friendship with Spain in the 
future. 

All this occurred under the old Administration. Now let us 
see how Seville and Huelva, ports so closely linked up with British 
interests, are faring under the Military Directorate of which 
General Primo de Rivera, Marques de Estella, is the President. 

I have already indicated how the Tablada Canal works were 
hampered by political hostility down to the fateful 13th of last 
September, which assuredly should be a red-letter day in future 
Spanish and Anglo-Spanish calendars. Under the new régime 
Seville was the first to receive attention among numerous appli- 
cants for Royal Decrees relating to port and harbour improve- 
ments, and the canal works are already in full swing again under 
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the chief engineer who succeeded Sefior Molini, Don Jose Delgado. 
Brackenbury, who, as his name indicates, is English on the mother’s 
side. There is now no docking of the Government grants, hitherto 
so difficult to obtain payment of, for the construction of the fine 
new waterway, and it is to be opened in 1927, when the Ibero- 
American Exhibition is to take place in the magnificent buildings 
being erected for the purpose along the Paseo of Las Delicias, 
the Hyde Park of Seville. As for Huelva, its Port and Harbour 
Board had been imploring successive Governments for at least 
twelve years past to authorise the extensive new wharves which 
became continually more necessary to allow of the natural expan- 
sion of the provincial trade, for Huelva is the port of embarkation 
not only for the many mines lying round, but also for the rich 
agricultural district at the south-west of Estremadura, fed by the 
Huelva-Zafra Railway, which belongs to an English company, 
But all efforts were fruitless ; it seemed that she was destined 
to be the Cinderella of Spanish ports to the end. Suddenly all is 
changed : the construction of the new wharves has been authorised 
by a Royal Decree, and hard on the heels of this notice, which 
has sent the whole province into the seventh heaven, comes the 
announcement that the South American republics have organised 
calls by a series of war vessels, of which one is to come in each 
month of the year to offer the homage of the countries colonised 
by Spain at the shrine of the race, La Rabida and the port of 
Palos, whence Columbus sailed to discover the New World. 
The call of the blood manifests itself more insistently every year, 
as was practically proved during the last Moroccan campaign, 
when Spanish America sent millions of pesetas for the Spanish 
Red Cross besides supplying contingents of volunteers for the 
front. But never has the way been made quite so smooth for 
acts of filial devotion to the mother-country of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples as now under the Military Directorate. 

The Zeppelin threat to British interests here has vanished. 
Instead of being run with capital supplied from Berlin, as was 
stated would be the case at the time of the Palos canard, both the 
capital and direction of the great direct airship line to Buenos 
Aires are Spanish and Spanish South-American, and Captain 
Hererra, the engineer responsible for the project, has spent a 
considerable time in England in friendly consultation with our 
own air experts, while waiting for the previous Governments to 
decide on the emplacement and other details of the scheme. 
Long enough he waited under the old Administration, and probably 
would be waiting still but for the change that has come over 
Spain. Now the Royal Decree is signed, and work will shortly be 
begun, not on the estuary of the Odiel or Rio Tinto, but in the 
much more suitable valley of the Guadalquivir, near Seville, 
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where already on the spacious fields of Tablada the principal 
Spanish military aerodrome is established. And it has now 
transpired that the foreign elements inimical to an Anglo-Spanish 
understanding have been the prime movers in the underground 
efforts to set England against the scheme, which in actual fact 
will provide direct communication between our own country 
as well as Spain and the wealthy Spanish-American republics, 
whose commerce and goodwill are becoming so important to the 
distressed Allied countries. 

Space forbids my dealing with any more of the go00 or so 
Royal Decrees, more or less directly benefiting social progress and 
international expansion, which have been presented by the 
Directorate for the King’s signature in the short time it has been 
in power, but English readers will not miss the significance of 
measures of so much interest to our country being given such 
prompt attention in the wide programme of progress and reforma- 
tion. And if it be asked how it has been possible for nine 
generals to prepare and bring forward within three months 9000 
Acts from the Ministries over which they preside, the explanation 
is simple. Thousands of these schemes have been pigeon-holed 
for years in a form accepted for immediate execution, while a 
procession of politicos unacquainted even with the routine of 
their work have held office, or have used their opportunities when 
in the Opposition to overthrow Cabinets able and willing to put 
through the public works which the nation has been hurt by 
the want of. With military promptitude, Primo de Rivera 
decides day after day upon what most wants doing, and thus is 
able to perform an amount of work which astonishes the deposed 
bureaucracy. 

Living in Spain under the new régime is like living in a new 
world to-day. Spanish laws are admirable, but, as I once heard a 
cynical Englishman remark, ‘ you could ride over any of them on 
a peseta.’ It is only too true that formerly money was more 
powerful than the law in many aspects of the common life, but 
the Directorate has contrived to check with a strong hand such 
abuses, and while there is now but one law for the rich and the 
poor, swift retribution follows on any attempt at bribery or 
corruption. Of course, there are smothered protests and even 
covert threats of violent reprisals on the part of offenders who 
have seen their ill-gotten gains swept from them at a stroke. 
But as no honest person stands to lose by the moralisation of the 
country, it is obviously an awkward matter to step forward and 
complain of being a sufferer under the new condition of things. 
The people at large rejoice aloud at the process of purification, and 
from Madrid down to the humblest village the wage-earners swell 
the chorus of encouragement to the regenerators of Spain. If 
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they ever felt any anxiety about the coup d’état it was only during 
the twenty-four hours that elapsed between the news of General 
Primo de Rivera’s proclamation of martial law at Barcelona and 
the public knowledge of what King Alfonso would do, although 
his people never really doubted that he would be on the side of 
the army in their struggle against political immorality. 

From the time that he came to his legal majority (I was 
present when, as a mere boy, he made his first visit to Andalusia 
after his coronation) through all the chances and changes of two 
decades, Alfonso XIII. has identified himself with his subjects as 
closely as the trammels of political etiquette have allowed, and 
they, in their turn, have lost no opportunity of demonstrating 
their fervent loyalty. The Republican ideal has long lost any 
hold it had over the mass of the nation ; Carlism received its 
coup de grace when Don Jaime, son of the last Don Carlos, repu- 
diated the action of his self-styled constituents, who played into 
the hands of Germany during the war ; the Socialist movement 
never has had any real hold over the wage-earners, led as it is 
by a few enthusiastic intellectuals, doubtless sincere in their 
faith, but so blind to realities that they do not even provide 
literature cheap enough for workmen to buy; and as for the 
Communists and Bolsheviks who engineered the long series of 
crimes which darkened the fair fame of Barcelona, they never 
even on their own showing could induce more than 5 per 
cent. of the people to join them out of hundreds of thousands 
affiliated to the Union General de Trabajadores and other entities 
composed of decent artisans and mechanics, and that when 
_ terrorism was most rife. Meanwhile there has been an ever- 
growing appreciation of the lofty qualities and patriotism of 
the King, who is known to work in the interests of his people far 
more than the labourer’s legal eight hours perday. Thus he has 
become the incarnation of their highest hopes and aspirations, 
just as the Queen in her person represents to them the ingrained 
pity and charity which well up in all good Spaniards, and nota 
few bad ones also, at the sight of suffering and distress. 

We are accustomed here to witness scenes of enthusiasm 
transcending any ever seen among an English crowd in the 
presence of royalty, but never have the King and Queen of Spain 
had such an affectionate reception as was accorded to them at 
every stopping-place on their way home from the visit to Italy. 
In Madrid these demonstrations culminated in an outburst of 
love and loyalty. The people seemed to go mad with joy; they 
made no more account of the cordon of cavalry lining the streets 
than they did of the fleet of aeroplanes manceuvring overhead, 
and it was not until the troops forced their way through the 
packed mass of humanity, hoarse with shouting vivas and 
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vitores, for the defile before the royal palace, that order could 
be restored. 

What was the reason for this explosion of joy on the return 
of their rulers from Rome? That it gave the people their first 
great occasion to display the new spring of hope which has surged 
up throughout the whole nation. And what is the cause of this 
extraordinary rebirth of confidence in the destinies of Spain ? 
That the people see in action what they regarded as an unattain- 
able millennium—the barriers between them and their king thrown 
down, the malos politicos who tyrannised over them driven out, 
and the monarch and his Directorate in immediate contact with 
the pueblo. | 

From the day that Spain knew King Alfonso to be in sympathy 
with the coup d’état confidence in its work has been increasing by 
laps and bounds, and there is reason for it. Nothing is too 
small, as nothing is too great, for the Directorate to give atten- 
tion to in the interests of justice and equity. As an artisan said 
tome a few days ago, ‘the democracy is obtaining from this 
Catholic-Monarchical Government justice and consideration such 
as we never hoped to receive even from a Government elected by 
ourselves, had it been possible for us ever to vote freely under the 
old régime.’ 

For more than a decade the ‘ advanced’ elements here have 
been asserting that the Spanish wage-earner had grown indifferent, 
if not hostile, to the national religion, and to people abroad who 
had been induced to believe this it will come as a surprise to find 
the Directorate proclaiming to the people with no uncertain voice 
its unwavering allegiance to the Catholic faith and its insistence 
on Christian principles as the only sure foundation for the pros- 
perity of the State. But to us who know the Spanish wage- 
earner at home the appeal to the national religious sentiment 
would appear an act of profound statesmanship did we not recog- 
nise that it is the natural outcome of the religious faith of the 
King and the soldiers who are now his counsellors. The great 
mass of the people, pursuing their daily avocations without much 
heed of the outside world, have remained untouched by modern 
septicism. Racial tradition and lifelong habit combine to make 
the Spanish peasant most religious, while the majority of the 
wage-earners in cities dumbly resent attacks on their innermost 
convictions made by Modernists and Freethinkers. Attendance 
at Mass is certainly far from regular, thanks probably not so 
much to carelessness as to the ceaseless struggle to earn a living 
wage. But all the great Church festivals are strictly observed, 
and dependence on the Divine will is illimitable, while the 
popular faith in the efficacy of prayer must be known to be believed 
by English people, brought up to liberty of thought and creed. 
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The politicos had forgotten, if indeed they ever knew, all this 
But King Alfonso, who loves his subjects, and Primo de Rivera, 
who has come into intimate contact with their spirit in his mili 
career—for the Spanish Army is the heart and soul of the prole. 
tariat—know how religion, in the true sense of the word, influences 
and guides the daily life of the nation. That the leisured and titled 
classes are devout is generally acknowledged. What has not 
always been recognised, even by the Catholic aristocracy itself, is 
that, although its manifestations may be widely different, a faith 
as living as their own reigns in the humblest cottages on their great 
estates. It is the conviction that only a living Christianity could 
have led the Directorate to take such heed for the poor and lowly 
that causes the people to pray for God’s blessing on it. And the 
same conviction, pervading the whole social gamut, has led the 
nation to attribute such immense importance to their monarch’s 
act of homage to the head of the Church, which political indiffer. 
ence or hostility had compelled him to postpone till now. 

Spain being what she is, a King and Government thus setting 
the foundations of their social policy on the rock of the national 
faith will be able to lead the people where they will. For, as] 
have pointed out, their reforms can never injure honest men ; only 
the dishonest and immoral can resent them. 

All this might have small bearing on Spain’s future relations 
with England if, notwithstanding her exhaustive moral reforms, 
she remained as hopelessly insolvent and financially incapable of 
progress as her enemies have so long delighted to represent her, 
But the truth is, now that she has become able to set her house in 
order, Spain will shortly be one of the most prosperous countries 
in Europe. Her natural resources are no less great than when 
Strabo grew enthusiastic about them before Christ was bom, 
and although much has been said by elements inimical to her 
about ‘the running sore’ and ‘the drain on her life-blood’ in 
Morocco, this, like so many other foreign pronouncements about 
her domestic economy, has been putting the case not as it is, 
but as her opponents wish it to be. The Spanish zone in North 
Africa is as rich in mineral and agricultural possibilities as its 
geological and climatic compeer across the Mediterranean, the 
peerless Andalusia, and we who have watched developments there 
through the shadows and the sunshine of the last twenty years 
possess plenty of evidence of what can be done in Africa, not 
by military action, as insisted on by misguided politicos, but 
by peaceful penetration modelled on our own colonising methods, 
which Spaniards never tire of extolling. For we have seen the 
remarkable success in this direction attained by soldiers having 
a real grasp of the situation, such as Generals Jordana,’ Marina, 
and Alfau, and civilians thoroughly conversant with the needs 
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of the natives, such as Zugasti, late Consul-General at Larache, 
Lopez Ferrer, and Lopez Robert, better known now as the 
Marques de Torre Hermosa. The zone is now tranquil ; isolated 
outbreaks among the few tribes still hostile no more affect the 
general situation than do the chronic spurts of mutiny on our 
own Indian frontier ; and the country has complete confidence 
in the Military Directorate’s competence to deal with the whole 
question. 

A vast plan of public works for Morocco and at home has been 
presented for King Alfonso’s signature, and no doubt foreign 
critics will ask where the money is to come from for a programme 
of roads, secondary railways, port and harbour works, new schools 
and increased numbers of teachers, hospitals, and workmen’s 
dwellings that will run up to thousands of millions of pesetas. 
Here again the answer is not far to seek. Under the former 
Administration the great capitalists preferred to invest their 
money anywhere rather than in Government loans, well aware as 
everybody was that half the money thus raised would be filched 
by what the, people call ‘sticky fingers’ before it reached its 
ostensible destination. The cry of ‘ unpatriotic’ has frequently 
been raised against rich Spaniards who invested their money 
abroad, but it was safe enough, and now it is forthcoming. No 
sooner did. the Directorate publish its programme of public 
works than the great private banks came forward and guaranteed 
the whole of the capital required both for construction and upkeep. 
In the same week a Treasury loan of 1000 millions was applied for 
four times over, with the result that two more are to be floated 
for the numbers of investors disappointed in November. Great 
savings are being effected in every branch of State and municipal 
administration, a case in point being the different Ministries, the 
work of which is carried on now by the formerly subordinate but 
thoroughly experienced personnel, each Ministry being placed 
under one of the generals of the Directorate, who draws no salary 
beyond his army pay, and this though they all work from early 
morning into the night. At first the politicos would not believe 
that such self-sacrificing patriotism could exist in Spain, but 
everybody is convinced of the facts now. The system of 
bribing Government officials to wink at defaulting taxpayers 
ran through all the body politic. Under the Directorate I am 
told that in November 50 millions above last year’s returns were 
paid in Madrid alone on real estate hitherto untaxed through 
collusion with official persons protected by the malos politicos. 
The robbery carried on by mayors and secretaries in many of the 
small towns and villages has been incredible ; now such frauds are 
cut off at the root by the appointment of military men of proved 
probity as travelling auditors of the provincial accounts. These 
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officers receive no extra salary, their expenses of transference from 
place to place being subscribed for by the places they visit ; thus 
they cost the State no more than the pay normal to their rank. 
But the selection is regarded as such a testimony to their character 
and reputation that the applicants have been far in excess of the 
number of posts to be filled. 

These are a very few out of hundreds of instances of the 
retrenchments being effected by the Directorate, but they will be 
sufficient to convince thinking people at home that Spain, amid 
the welter of bankrupt and impoverished peoples, is fitting herself 
to do business on an ample scale with any country with which she 
has favourable commercial treaties, foremost among these being 
England. English business men should take note that her deal- 
ings with England, both as to Morocco and the Peninsula, have 
long been considerably larger than with any other foreign country. 
While she exported to Italy last year 35 million pesetas worth of 
her products and 213 millions to France, she sold 380 millions 
worth to England, and although I have not at the moment access 
to statistics of her imports, I know that the balance there was even 
larger in favour of my own country. It is high time that our 
people at home informed themselves of the valuable new openings 
for trade which are presenting themselves under the Directorate, 

One aspect of the Spanish case must never be lost sight of. If 
Spaniards—together with us English who live here and recognise 
the country’s worth—dream of an Anglo-Spanish alliance, it is 
not with any idea of supporting military or imperialistic visions 
of domination. Spain will never allow the neutrality which she 
maintained towards the Allies and at such heavy cost to herself 
to be set aside for any selfish purpose. 

We who lived through those four years in this country saw 
very plainly that the fixed resolve of the Conservative Govern- 
ment not to allow Spain to be dragged into the conflict, as 
Germany was incessantly trying to drag her, was always influ- 
enced by the hope that when the war ended she would be called 
on to aid the belligerents in the reconstruction of Europe. How 
the fervent desires of the monarch who signed with his own hand 
400,000 letters relating to the prisoners of war were frustrated 
when peace was proclaimed is a matter of history. 

The desire of Spain is not to forge links with other peoples 
designed to secure an ascendency in the event of another war, but 
to build up friendships based on the solid foundation of mutual 
understanding and respect, and mutual ideals that tend to seek 
peace and ensue it. 

ELENA M. WHISHAW. 





THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


We have run off the rails in our policy and strategy on the North- 
West Frontier of India lately, and it is time that someone should 
replace the train upon the line. 

We went wrong when part of the Cabinet sanctioned the 
partial and apparently permanent military occupation of 
Waziristan in the late summer of 1922. It is hard to believe that 
Lord Curzon, who was the best, if not the only, authority on the 
frontier in the Cabinet at the time, had any part or lot in this 
decision. His old policy as Viceroy was to keep friends with 
Afghanistan, to eschew unnecessary intervention and commit- 
ments in tribal territory, and to remain on good terms with the 
trans-border Pathans who live between our administrative border 
and the Durand line which is our political frontier with Afghan- 
istan. That is the true and correct policy to-day, and we have 
recently been travelling very far from it. It was the policy of 
Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook, and, indeed, of nearly all Viceroys 
except Auckland and Lytton in the past. 

The Wazirs and Mahsuds rose in 1919 at the call of the new 
Amir Amanulla Khan for jehad, and made themselves very 
unpleasant, as they have frequently done before. We had been 
into Waziristan as lately as in 1917, when we had chastised these 
tribes and had come out again without attempting to occupy a 
country which is a maze of hills and produces little but cut-throats. 
But Wana in the south-west corner of Waziristan, which Sandeman 
had occupied in old days when things were different, and Datta 
Khel, in the Upper Tochi valley, were left in charge of local 
Militia, and when trouble began in 1919 they were recalled. 
Waziristan is not a country from which an isolated garrison can 
easily be recalled unless a British or Indian Regular column goes 
out to fetch it, and, as the Afghans were keeping us busy at the 
Khyber just then, we had no Regular troops to send. 

So the Militia, imagining themselves abandoned to their fate, 
and the Afghans victorious, deserted with their arms, except a few 
who stuck to their white officers through a disastrous retreat. 
We blamed them, of course, and Lord Curzon’s partiality for 
Militia sustained a rude shock. But Lord Curzon’s Militia were 
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neither intended nor fitted to be a first line of military defence, and 
it was usually assumed that they would be supported by Regulars 
when fighting became serious. The little garrisons would probably 
have been scuppered had they not deserted, and though their 
action was indefensible, it was also human nature. We had put 
too much upon them, and were as much responsible for the 
disaster as they were themselves. In the same way the Khyber 
Rifles were not supported soon enough, and the corps broke down 
without deserving all the reproaches heaped upon it. 


THE OCCUPATION 


When we had put the Afghans to flight and brought Amanulla 
Khan back to a sense of realities, we sent 63,000 combatants and 
non-combatants into Waziristan to square accounts. A very 
severe campaign followed, for the Wazirs and Mahsuds together 
can put 50,000 men into the field, and the frontier tribes nowadays 
are well armed with modern rifles, and are very stout fighters upon 
the hillside. We beat them, of course, but instead of playing the 
usual game of coming out again—a game which is almost con- 
sidered cricket on the frontier—we sat down and proceeded to 
occupy the country and make roads through it. This is where 
we first went wrong politically. 

It was an uncommonly serious proceeding. It was, first of 
all, opposed to the Curzon policy towards the tribes which had 
been announced at Peshawur in full durbar in 1902, and from 
which we had never receded. It was certain to be violently 
resented by the Wazirs and Mahsuds, who were sure to take the 
first opportunity to assail us again, and it was liable to render all 
the other tribes suspicious of us and to reproduce the atmosphere 
of 1897, when the whole frontier from the Tochi to the Malakand 
rose simultaneously. It was a bitter blow for the Amir, at whose 
call Waziristan had risen for the faith, and, last of all, it was a 
policy entailing upon the Army in India the permanent dispersion 
of a large part of its meagre peace strength in these barren hills 
just when the usual reaction after a great war had reduced the 
Army and made money very short. A proceeding more thought- 
less and indefensible from a moral, military, or political point of 
view could not well have been discovered. It combined all the 
disadvantages, and if the opinion of Sir Hamilton Grant, late 
Chief Commissioner of the N.W. Frontier Province, as given ina 
recent lecture to the E. Indian Association in London, can be 
taken as representative, it was against the best political opinion. 

There was a large policy of roads. One was carried from 
Jandola to Razmak and back to the Tochi at Isha. Another 
reached out to Sarwekai, and these two represent about ninety 
miles of motor roadway through one of the most forbidding 
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countries in the world where spates are often terrific and wash the 
strongest bridges away. If we could have left these roads to be 
kept up by Wazir contractors there would have been something 
to be said for them, since, so long as they stand, they certainly 
facilitate subsequent operations. But we determined to keep 
strong Regular garrisons at Jandola and Razmak, and at all the 
posts between Razmak and the Tochi. The intermediate posts 
between Razmak and Jandola and along the branch road to 
Sarwekai we confided to Scouts and Khassadars, The military 
policy was to maintain control of the country, and as Razmak was 
supposed to dominate the Mahsuds, it was chosen as our main 
camp. Except at the points mentioned, the Regulars were with- 
drawn in December last, and the Scouts and Khassadars installed 
intheir places. Usually in the summer a couple of air squadrons 
are kept at Miranshah, Dardoni, or Tank, and aircraft have to-day 
largely taken the place of the purely punitive column. 

I am not suggesting that, from a purely local military point of 
view, all these arrangements were not excellent in themselves. I 
think they were up to a certain point, and the work of the Sappers 
and Miners and Pioneers was very remarkable. But India and 
India’s problems are large, and the Army is very small. It is not 
legitimate to tie up such important forces in such a country as 
Waziristan, which is of no use to us even as a thoroughfare, and 
where our garrisons, if assailed in force, may need other troops to 
dig them out. The idea is that the flying columns from Razmak 
and Jandola can succour any other post, or deal with any tribal 
gathering elsewhere. We hope that they may be able to do so, 
but the main objections to the policy stand. 

The base of the Razmak garrison is the Tochi, from Bannu to 
Miranshah. Bannu is in the plains, Travelling westwards, it is 
thirty-seven miles to Dardoni up the left bank of the Tochi. 
About fourteen miles from Bannu, which has a Regular garrison, 
we get to very rough country which is a favourite hunting ground 
for Wazir and Mahsud raiders, and is consequently strongly held 
by garrisons and by a succession of blockhouses every half-mile. 
From the hills to Dardoni a whole division of troops is needed to 
keep order, and there are besides the Tochi Scouts, Constabulary, 
and Khassadars. A correspondent of The Times wrote a few 
weeks ago that this base of ours in the Tochi was ‘ swarming with 
Mahsud and Wazir raiding gangs, which occasionally expand to 
dangerous dimensions, thus calling for counter-operations on a 
fairly large scale,’ but officially we hear as little of these occur- 
rences as we do of those on the circular road and the branch to 
Sarwekai. From Isha, between Miranshah and Idak, it is forty 
miles to Razmak, which is at an elevation of 7000 feet, and the 
posts on this road are held by Regulars, 
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Between Razmak and Jandola, and along the branch road 
westwards to Sarwekai, all our posts are held by Scouts or Khas. 
sadars, and it is necessary to say a few words about these gentry, 
The Scouts are recruited from our border, and one-third of the 
Tochi Scouts are formed by local men. In the South Waziristan 
Scouts there are, I believe, no local men. The Scouts wear our 
uniforms, carry our rifles, and are commanded by British officers, 
The Khassadars are local Wazir and Mahsud levies without white 
officers, and generally serve at or near their homes, and bring their 
own rifles with them. They lack supervision, and, like all irregular 
corps which are not commanded and supervised by British officers, 
they are of small value when they are not positively dangerous, 
They are better paid than the Scouts, whom they regard as alien 
enemies, yet these two irregular forces are supposed to act 
together, and are next-door neighbours to each other in the posts, 
Few men who know the frontier expect much from either force, yet 
it is largely upon them that the security of the roads depends since 
the Regulars were withdrawn. 

Before examining the case for the Amir in frontier questions 
it is necessary to say a few words about the murderous raids which 
created such excitement on the frontier last year. First come the 
murders in April last of Majors Orr and Anderson of the Seaforths 
in the Khyber near Landi Khana. The murderers are known. 
They are Shinwaris belonging to that part of the tribe which is 
under the Amir. They were caught, imprisoned at Kabul, and 
escaped from prison. Since then they have wandered about, 
apparently harboured by the Sangu Khel, and were last heard of 
as being in hiding. There is no definite proof that the Amir has 
not taken all the measures in his power to re-arrest them, but the 
opinion of most frontier officers is that the Amir could secure them 
if he wished to do so. 

The murder of Major Finnis in the Zhob can certainly be put 
down to the Zilli Khel Wazirs, and is probably an incident of the 
Waziristan operations. All the other murders, including that of 
Colonel Foulkes and his wife in 1920, of Mrs. Ellis at Kohat last 
year, and probably of Major and Mrs. Watts at Parachmar, 
together with the abduction of Miss Ellis, are attributed to the 
gang of Ajab, a Bosti Khel Afridi whose ordinary home used to 
be five miles from the Kohat cantonment in a valley below and 
to the north of the Constabulary post at the Kotul on the Kohat 
Pass road. The Amir had no authority over him whatsoever until 
he fled into Afghan territory. His complicity in the Foulkes 
murder was discovered by chance. A quantity of rifles had been 
stolen from the Kohat police lines, and as suspicions lighted on 
him his village was raided one night by the Constabulary. They 
not only recovered the rifles, but found some articles which had 
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belonged to Colonel Foulkes. Ajab was, unfortunately, not at 
home on the night when his village was raided. He took refuge 
at Khanki Bazaar, in the Tirah country, some twenty-seven miles 
from Kohat, with one of his accomplices in the Foulkes murder, 
and swore to be avenged for his losses. Aided by some other 
rascals, and well acquainted with the Kohat cantonment, he broke 
into the bungalow of Colonel Ellis one stormy night and carried 
off Miss Ellis, while one of his party, called Shahzada, killed 
Mrs. Ellis. How Sir John Maffey, our splendid and resolute High 
Commissioner, took charge of the arrangements; how Colonel 
Bruce at Kohat and Major Finnis, who was at that time in the 
Khyber, stirred up the tribes ; how Mrs. Starr nobly risked her life 
by an adventurous journey to save her fellow-countrywoman, and 
how Khan Bahadur Kuli Khan and Ressaldar Moghul Baz Khan 
aided her with courage and intelligence, are all well known to lovers 
of the frontier. 

Most of our Indian authorities and the Anglo-Indian Press 
make the Amir the scapegoat for all these murders. We can only 
saddle him with responsibility for the two Shinwaris who murdered 
the officers of the Seaforth Highlanders, but it must be admitted 
that to discover two border rascals who are in hiding in the hills 


is not at all an easy task. Should we not remember how Prince 


Charlie, with 30,000/. upon his head and all the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s men after him, as well as the Campbell Militia, roamed for 
months in the Highlands of Scotland and the Western Islands, 
and escaped scot-free to France at last ? However this may be, 
the two Shinwari raiders seem to have joined Ajab’s gang and to 
have made Mandatai their lair. Since then, Ajab’s gang has 
surrendered to the Amir. 


BORDER PROTECTION 


The Government of India are raising dangerous questions in 
trying to unload on the Amir their own faults, for the solidarity of 
the Afghans and our trans-border Pathans is a fact which must be 
admitted. Race, religion, and language are identical, and we are 
always the unbelievers. The protection of our border is not the 
duty of the Amir but of the Government of India, and if the means 
and the measures recommended by our responsible political officers 
for protecting the border are not adopted, then the Government 
of India must take the consequences. The excellent frontier 
Constabulary should be doubled ; 100 lakhs of rupees should be 
laid out upon lateral roads along the border; adequate motor 
transport should be provided together with telephones and 
wireless ; and the village chighas (pursuit parties) should be more 
completely organised and armed, together with the frontier 
villages themselves. This good protective system, together with 
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the re-establishment of a special localised Frontier Force like the 
old Piffers, are what we require to make the frontier secure, 
When it is done I think we should withdraw from Waziristan and 
rid ourselves of a dangerous, costly, and hampering encumbrance, 

It is incumbent upon us to weigh the Amir’s case because it 
has never been fairly presented to us, and it is necessary to under- 
stand, even if we are not prepared to defend, it. Few of us havea 
weakness for Amanulla Khan. His action in making war against 
us in 1919 directly he mounted on the throne, and in trying to 
raise the frontier and India against us, was the act of an ill- 
informed, ill-advised, and impetuous youth. Why he did it we 
have never been told. He may have been in the hands of the 
Mullahs, or he may have been led on by the glib talk of some 
Indian seditionists who promised him mountains and marvels, 
or again he may have been put up to his aggression by the Bolshe- 
vists, who aim at England whenever they can. It is useless to 
surmise, but in any case Amanulla after his army had been routed, 
after Jalalabad and Dacca had been looted by the Afridis and 
the Mohmands, and after Kabul had been bombed by a single 
aeroplane, had the sense to see that he was on the wrong road and 
sued for peace. We have had two very wise and strong Barakzais 
on the Afghan throne recently in Abdurrahman and Habibulla, 
and it may be that Amanulla will discover from experience that 
England is the only Power that wishes Afghanistan to be indepen- 
dent, progressive, and strong. 

We ought to understand the Amir’s position respecting the 
tribes rather better, and to do our best to meet him half-way, 
Knowing that we have three times entered Afghanistan in arms, 
he probably considers us dangerous, and the fact that the two first 
Afghan wars were due to our rivalry with Russia probably escapes 
him. He must regard with some alarm the recent completion of 
our railway through the Khyber to Landi Khana, and necessarily 
he dislikes our occupation of Waziristan because the Wazirs rose 
at his instigation in 1919, and he feels responsible for what has 
happened to them. 

The situation between Afghanistan and India, where a frontier 
is not a frontier, has no precedent. Certainly, if we were bounti- 
fully provided with troops and money, and could promise ourselves 
ten years of peace, we should have every right to take over the 
tribal territory and administer it. But it would be a very big 
affair now to coerce 2,770,000 people, of whom all the males over 
fourteen are fighting men, and exceedingly well armed. We 
cannot occupy the territory of one great tribe without risking a 
general rising along the whole tribal front with Afghan backing. 
If we evaded a general occupation when the tribal population was 
smaller and poorly armed, it would be a gratuitous piece of folly 
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to start the operation now, when the Army in India has been 
cut down and we have this Waziristan entanglement on our 
hands. 

In theory the Amir has nothing to do with the tribes on our side 
of the Durand line, and we firmly resist every effort of every Amir 
toclaim a footing there. In practice, identity of race, religion, and 
language between the Afghans and our trans-border Pathans 
creates an obvious community of interest. It exists whether we 
acknowledge it or not. The Amir—every Amir—would like the 
tribes to remain a prickly hedge between us and Afghanistan, and 
we have to consider whether this feeling, which is certainly com- 
prehensible, is not also wise. Our main difficulty is not to keep 
friends with the tribes if we leave them to themselves—for we are 
pretty good friends with most of them already on the whole—and 
still less is it to resist them if they attack us, for the military value 
of a tribal lashkar in the plains is very slight. No, the main 
difficulty is to find them occupation enough to keep them out of 
mischief, and this aim must be steadily pursued until it is attained. 
Iam not going into it now. It is a big problem which people 
occasionally mention and then turn away and forget. But it is 
clear that in Waziristan, by paying Khassadars 30 rupees a month 
and leaving them in their homes, we are spoiling the market for 
our native army, which offers less attractive advantages. Some 
day India will have to tackle this problem seriously, but India’s 
first duty is to make the protected border a fact. 

The immediate danger of the present occupation of Waziristan 
is that it may reproduce the atmosphere of 1897 on an even larger 
scale. Already other great tribes are asking what the occupation 
means, and are wondering whether we are going to treat them like 
the Wazirs. Between the years 1890 and 1897, during the 
Administrations of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Elgin, we occupied 
Samana and the Kurram valley, opened the Gomal, established 
posts in the Sherani country, ascended the Tochi, and established 
ourselves there by placing garrisons at Wana and Miranshah, 
We extended our influence over Dir and Swat, and occupied with 
garrisons Malakand and Chitral. It was undoubtedly the cumula- 
tive and disturbing effect of this policy which aroused the suspi- 
cions of the tribes and brought about the great rising of 1897. 
Nor can it be denied that the rising was countenanced by the 
Afghan authorities and the Mullahs for reasons which have been 
already explained. Yet, if we read the last debate on Waziristan 
in the House of Lords, we see that the attention of all the speakers 
was riveted on the military operations in Waziristan and on the 
toads, and that not one word was said of the broad political 
dangers of the policy or of the 1897 precedent which should have 
been quoted as a warning. 
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It is not my object to attack anybody, nor to explain how this 
Waziristan error was perpetrated, interesting and significant 
though such explanation might be. My sole object is to have the 
policy adjusted to fit in with our old assurances to the tribes and 
the realities of the position. It is quite easy, of course, to raise the 
objection of prestige and to say that we must never withdraw in 
presence of Asiatics who mistake withdrawal for weakness. The 
idea that honour is more concerned with persisting in the Wazi- 
ristan occupation than in carrying out the pledges which we have 
definitely given to the tribes is, to my mind, an hallucination, 
We withdrew from Tirah in 1897, though the prestige people would 
have had us stay there. Did that withdrawal injure our prestige? 
On the contrary, it did good, and we have had very little trouble 
with the Afridis since. If prestige is concerned in Waziristan we 
should reoccupy Wana, but I believe that reoccupation is not 
intended, and that is one error the less because it is distant and 
not easy to support. Similarly, we have had expeditions else- 
where time after time, and after avenging some affront we have 
cleared out. No affront from the tribes should remain unpunished, 
but a policy of permanent, if only partial, occupation of tribal 
territory where we are not wanted is a deliberate provocation both 
towards the tribes and the Amir. 

I am not preaching soft things, nor suggesting that any policy 
can reproduce on the frontier the security of St. James’s Street. 
No policy can alter, for a very long time, the wild nature of the 
tribes, and every policy must provide the military force for use in 
time of need. But I think that a better-protected border can be 
established if we take the measures to create it, which we have 
never done, and I have given in this article the outlines of the 
protection which I should like to see established. The one thing 
that we must not do is to make fresh commitments in tribal 
territory. On the contrary, we must reduce these commitments 
to their lowest terms consistent with adequate defence. We must 
always hold the Khyber and the Bolan strongly with Regular 
forces, and from such places as we have occupied at the real 
request of inhabitants we cannot go back. These places are not 
many, and at most of them we have been installed for a long time. 
Either occupy the tribal territory or quit it, remembering that the 
tians-border people value nothing so much as their independence 
and will fight valiantly to the death to preserve it. The Khyber 
and the Bolan are the two great bastions of our defensive line, the 
sally-ports through which we shall move if events in Afghanistan 
compel us to go forward, but the rest of the frontier from Peshawur 
to Quetta must be regarded as a parapet, the curtain of the front, 
to be held defensively, and the tribes as people to be won over to us 
by fair treatment, and gradually induced to betake themselves to 
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less vexatious occupations than raiding. They will then become 
a strength to us and not a weakness, and it was a similar policy in 
Mutiny days which made the border flock to join us at a most 
critical time. 

On the frontier as a whole we spend very little money on 
Maliki allowances, or grants to headmen of the tribes, not more 
than 30,000/. a year exclusive of what is now going on within 
Waziristan, and the sum should be considerably increased. There 
is nothing that the tribes value more than their allowances. The 
Maliki allowances enable the chief men to surround themselves 
with armed retainers and to become important people who have 
to be obeyed. We tie them to our interests ; and as they know 
that outrages cause grants to be suspended, they are by interest 
defenders of the peace. The protected border is a cheap form of 
defence, but it must not be stinted of the necessary means. Even 
at the highest estimate the cost is only a tithe of that of an expedi- 
tion, and it is only to-day, with the help of the new technical 
equipment, that the protected border can be made a reality. It 
is an affair of the civil Government, which may take a couple of 
years to perfect it because lateral roads along the border will take 
time to construct. It is the roads, motor transport, telephones, 
wireless, and so forth, which will make an increased constabulary 
a very effective anti-raiding organisation, and behind must stand 
the Frontier Force as it did in the old days, and the Air Force, or 
the “ flying ships ”’ as the tribesmen call them, whose moral effect 
is great. 

We have never had a national policy for the Indian frontier, 
and no Government has ever attempted to propose one. Untila 
national policy is accepted we shall go on with our present hand- 
to-mouth arrangement, constantly changing our principles and 
our methods, and always laying ourselves open to a repetition of 
the errors of the past. We must consult both policy and strategy 
when we lay the policy down. I hope that it may accept the 
preservation of friendship with Afghanistan, the independence of 
tribal territory, the reduction of trans-border commitments to a 
minimum, the organisation of a protected border by the civil 
power, the support of the civil power by a localised Frontier Force, 
and the maintenance of the Khyber and the Bolan in the hands of 
the Army in India. 

C. A CourT REPINGTON. 
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THE ORTHODOX PATRIARCHATE ' OF 
JERUSALEM 


Amonc the problems with which Great Britain, as Mandatory 
Power for Palestine is confronted, is the concern for the well-being 
of the indigenous Churches of the Holy Land. The difficulties are 
the greater since these Churches have been dominated by a 
Mohammedan Power which, while recognising their autonomous 
character, has through exactions of many kinds brought them toa 
state bordering on servility. For centuries the tendency of Turkish 
politics has been directed to keeping alive the rivalries of the 
Powers, and in a similar manner Turkey’s policy in regard to the 
Christian populations within her territories has encouraged mutual 
jealousies and quarrels among the ruling authorities of the Churches 
under her jurisdiction. When the consciousness of Mohammedan 
power has risen to religious fanaticism, persecution and massacre 
have not infrequently visited the homes of Christian populations, 
But measures of this nature were not a settled policy, the Ottoman 
Government contenting itself rather with encouraging the rivalry 
of Church with Church, or with aiding internal dissensions among 
the clergy and laity of any Church that threatened to become a 
political as well as an ecclesiastical power. 

Religion in the Near East has always been closely associated 
with race. Thus the Armenians are members of the Gregorian or 
‘ Armenian’ Church. Examples of this affinity of race and creed 
are common, the one noticeable exception being found among the 
Christian Arabs of the Orthodox Church, which has striven to 
maintain its early Greek character in spite of a large proportion of 
its adherents being Arabs by race and speech. 

Among the Churches of the Holy Land the Orthodox Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem holds a pre-eminent position by right of 
descent from St. James the Apostle, ‘the brother of our Lord.’ 
Its importance as the earliest Christian Church was enhanced by 
the rediscovery of the sacred shrines in the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine ; and at the Council of Chalcedon, held in A.D. 451, 
the Bishopric of Jerusalem was promoted to a Patriarchate. The 
Council definitely separated Christendom into five spheres, which 
organised themselves into the autocephalous Churches of Con- 
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stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Rome. Each 
Church became autonomous, recognising the authority of its 
own head, the first four obeying the canons of the Eastern 
Church as laid down by the councils. 

Canonically the Orthodox Patriarchates are in complete union, 
but administratively the internal policy of each Church is deter- 
mined by its own regulations. 

At the time when the See of Jerusalem was elevated to a 
Patriarchate, it was politically and numerically the least important 
of the four Eastern Patriarchates. Constantinople was the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire, and the political centre of 
Orthodox Christendom ; Antioch included within its jurisdiction 
considerable portions of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
India, and was, in addition, a seat of learning and renowned 
piety ; Alexandria was one of the principal centres of Hellenic 
culture, embracing within its borders a vigorous commercial com- 
munity. Jerusalem was distinguished by none of these features. 
Its jurisdiction extended over a scattered Christian population 
living within an area covered by modern Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
and a few square miles of French Syria. The present number of 
the Orthodox population may not exceed 60,000, though this total 
is far in excess of that of any other Christian Church. Geographi- 
cally and politically it cannot be said that in the fifth century its 
importance would have justified the elevation of the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem to a Patriarchate ; but though these factors, common 
to the other Patriarchates, were absent, its great claim rested on 
its being the birthplace of the Founder of Christianity, together 
with the presence of the sacred shrines. The piety of the Emperor 
Constantine and of his mother, Helena, brought about the 
rediscovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and from that date Jerusalem 
has taken a pre-eminent position among the Churches of Christen- 
dom. A succession of Byzantine monarchs, notably Justinian and 
Heraclius, sought to increase its wealth and importance as being 
spiritually the centre of Christian worship. 

Owing to its peculiar situation, the constitution of the Church 
differs from that of the other Patriarchates. The necessity for the 
preservation of the holy places has led to the gradual growth of 
the Convent of the Fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre, a body of 
monks whose headquarters is in the city of Jerusalem. To them 
is assigned the care of the sacred shrines, and by them the Patriarch 
iselected. The essential and apostolic character of the Church has 
almost been lost sight of through the assumption of power by this 
institution. The governing body of the Church is the Holy Synod, 
presided over by the Patriarch, chosen from among the members 
of the Fraternity, and the head of the Fraternity is the Patriarch. 
A close corporation has thus taken to itself the government of the 
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Church, in spite of the claims of the parochial clergy and the laity 
to a share in its administration. Sir Anton Bertram, who was 
appointed by the Palestine Government as head of a Commission 
to inquire into the constitution of the Orthodox Church, states 
in his report : 

It may well be said that the convent has come to be de facto the govern. 
ing body of the Church ; but it is hardly necessary to point out that it 
cannot be so de jure. The government of the Church is in its essence 
episcopal, and all religious communities are communities within the 
Church, subject, like the parish clergy and laity, to a common epi 
government. But the official view entertained in the Patriarchate a; 
to be not only that the monastery has de facto acquired control of the 
Church, but that it has done so de jure, and that the monastery is, in fact, 
the Patriarchate. 


This conception of the members of the Fraternity gains emphasis 
when it is realised that all the episcopal hierarchy are appointed 
from the Fraternity, and all representatives of the Patriarchate 
abroad and in Palestine are also members of the monastic clergy. 

The four Sees, established at a period when Hellenism was a 
dominant factor in the politics of the Levant, succeeded in carry- 
ing down the Hellenic character of the Churches to the Moham- 
medan era. Eastern Christianity expanded and flourished under 
the priestcraft of the Byzantine Empire, its doctrines became 
unified into an inflexible code during the reigns of a long line of 
Christian emperors, and when the last stronghold of Orthodox 
Christianity fell before its Mohammedan conquerors, the Church 
assumed a racial character in the eyes of its Turkish rulers. 

The official designation of the Orthodox population of the 
Ottoman Empire is ‘ Romans,’ this term embracing the laity of 
Arab nationality as well as the Greek clergy. To the Turk the 
term comprised that portion of the population under the juris- 
diction of the Greek Orthodox Church. In the Imperial Ottoman 
bevat appointing the present Patriarch, Damianos, he is 
described as the ‘ Roman Patriarch of Jerusalem and of the Holy 
Sepulchre,’ having control over the ‘ Roman sect dwelling in Jeru- 
salem.’ The use of this term has been expanded by the Greek 
monastic clergy to signify ‘ Hellenic,’ in pursuit of their aim to 
advance ‘ Hellenic ’ interests, which have become the more pro- 
nounced as the kingdom of Greece has increased in power and 
size. 

The history of the Patriarchate from the years immediately 
preceding the war to the present day has revealed a sharp division 
of opinion between the monastic clergy on the one hand and the 
laity on the other. The parish priests, who are Arab by race and 
speech, support the contentions of their communities. The 
question is complicated through the dissatisfaction of the extre- 
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mists in the synod with the temporising attitude of the Patriarch, 
which, together with financial embarrassments of a serious nature, 
has served to bring to the front the pro-Hellenic policy of the 
Fraternity. Under the Turks the monastery looked to Russia 
rather than to Greece for protection. The Imperial Russian 
Government exhibited a continuous anxiety on behalf of Orthodox 
Christianity for the security of the sacred shrines, both against 
the pretensions of other Churches and the rapacious policy of 
Ottoman officialdom. A minor cause of the Crimean war was 
the question of the reparation of the dome of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and so strong was Russian influence in the 
councils of the Patriarchate that the purely Hellenic element had 
become alarmed at, and suspicious of, the fatherly interest 
displayed by the late Tsar and his advisers. The Palestine 
Government is, then, confronted by two problems, 1.¢., the presence 
of pro-Hellenic influences among the Fraternity and the claims of 
an Arab laity with national aspirations that demand a voice in 
the administration of the Church. The activity of the laity in 
the neighbouring See of Antioch has long since solved this problem. 
There an Arab Patriarch reigns, supported by a synod working 
in harmony with the non-Hellenic elements of his flock. 

To understand these complicated questions, it is necessary to 
tefer to the pre-war struggle of the Arab community in their 
endeavours to secure a share in the government of the Patriarchate. 
In 1908 the Turkish revolution changed the despotic form of 
Ottoman government to one of benevolent autocracy. It is true 
that this change was honoured more in theory than in practice, 
but it provided an opportunity for the discontented to voice their 
desires in no uncertain manner. Purporting to act in accordance 
with an obscure article of the new Constitution, six priests and 
fifteen lay notables of Jerusalem demanded of the Patriarch that 
acouncil should be formed to regulate the finances of the Church 
and to take charge of endowments assigned to philanthropic 
purposes. The analogy existing in the regulations of the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople, whereby a mixed court acts with the 
cumenical Patriarch, no doubt influenced their action. The 
demands were rejected by the Patriarch, and the laity replied by 
forcibly closing the Church of St. James in Jerusalem, one of — 
several where the right of having mass said in the vernacular is 
allowed. Demonstrations and disturbances followed. 

The character of the struggle then altered. The Patriarch 
Damianos was, it appeared, not entirely satisfied with the whole- 
sale rejection of the demands of the laity, and he was accused by 
his opponents in synod of compromising their position. To the 
Fraternity any vacillating policy would involve a loosening of 
Hellenic ties, and they proceeded to take the extreme measure of 
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deposing the Patriarch by synodical decree. The Turkish 
Governor of Jerusalem was officially informed of the act of 
deposition, but the Patriarch, supported by the laity, resolutely 
refused to acknowledge the validity of an act carried out without 
canonical authority by his own synod. Rioting and grave 
disturbances broke out afresh. The Turkish Government then 
intervened. It first recognised the action of the synod, but, after 
further disturbances, it announced to the synod the imperative 
necessity in the interests of public security of recognising Damianos 
as Patriarch. Accordingly the synod registered its change of 
attitude in these words : ‘ In view of the extremity of the present 
danger, the force of the above-mentioned decision shall remain 
suspended and unexecuted.’ 

On the Patriarch resuming control, a renewal of the struggle 
with the lay community was to be expected. Hopes were enter- 
tained by the Arabs that Damianos would declare himself in their 
favour. The determined attitude of the monastic clergy would 
not, even if the circumstances had been propitious, allow of such 
declaration. Meanwhile the dispute was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress in Constantinople, a purely political 
body which dominated Turkish politics. Its decision was 
announced in December 1909, the award being characteristic of 
Ottoman diplomacy. It rejected the attempt to introduce the 
lay element, and in general it upheld the Hellenic character of 
the Church. The requests that the parish clergy should be 
admitted to the synod and that all monastic privileges should be 
abolished were refused. But one important concession was 
granted the laity: the establishment of a mixed council for 
certain purposes and the assignment of one-third of the revenues 
of the Patriarchate to the Council. Even after this decision there 
appeared differences of a more or less serious nature, and it was 
not until 1914 that a reconciliation was effected, which was 
signalised by the reopening of the Church of St. James. 

The effect of the war on the finances of the Patriarchate has 
been disastrous. The dissatisfaction of the laity with the monastic 
administration was partly connected with the wasteful expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. They had emphasised this state of 
affairs and used the magnitude of the debt as a lever to move the 
Ottoman authorities to a sense of the inefficiency of clerical 
control. Ineffectual attempts had, in fact, been made in 1906 to 
reorganise the financial affairs. At the commencement of the 
war the liabilities of the Church amounted approximately to 
221,0001., and in 1919 they had risen to 500,000/. This huge 
deficit had accumulated through the almost total cessation of 
revenues during the war. Sixty-four per cent. of the whole 
income, amounting to 80,000/., in 1913 was derived from Russian 
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sources. Large estates in Bessarabia—now part of Roumania— 
and Moscow ceased to yield rents. The annual pilgrimage of 
thousands of Russian pilgrims visiting Palestine during the Easter 
festivals also stopped, together with their offerings. From the 
Bessarabian estates alone the income in 1913 was 27,000/. Simi- 
larly, properties in Asia Minor, Greece, Cyprus and Crete either 
failed to produce any return or yielded insignificant sums, The 
only source of revenue available was the income from properties 
in Palestine. On the other hand, the expenditure during the first 
years of the war was doubled, and the Church had added to its 
troubles the care of the Orthodox congregation. It preserved 
the community from starvation, paid the military taxes demanded 
by the Turks, and gave heavy sums to ward off the deportation of 
numbers of persons to Anatolia. Money was borrowed and scraped 
together at ruinous rates of interest ; every expedient was devised 
and explored to obtain funds in order to maintain even a semblance 
of educational work; the necessities of life were provided by 
issuing promissory notes in exchange for food and other articles. 
During a period of eight years no interest was paid, the interest 
charges accumulating at the rate of 25,o00/. per annum. 

Before the entry of the British Army into Jerusalem the 
Turkish Government had removed the Patriarch and his synod to 
Damascus. He remained absent until January 1919, the synod 
returning to the convent in November of the previous year. They 
seized the opportunity to arouse fresh antagonism towards the 
Patriarch. To Western Christianity, unaccustomed to frequent 
and violent changes among its ecclesiastical heads, it may seem 
strange that the advent of British rule in Palestine should have 
been chosen as an appropriate moment to push designs of this 
nature ; but the Fraternity, during its long history, has lived in 
a state of constant militancy, either opposing the hostility of its 
tulers or in opposition to its own Patriarch. On July 23, 1918, 
after a meeting of the Fraternity, a memorandum was transmitted 
to the Governor of Jerusalem charging the Patriarch with 
arbitrary and cruel administration, and imputing to him the serious 
economical situation of the Church. It recommended that the 
deposition of 1908 be revived, nominating the Archbishop of Sinai 
as his successor. Previous to the presentation of this document 
aresolution drawn up by the Brotherhood proposed appealing for 
assistance to the Greek Government. It confided ‘its fate 
entirely and unreservedly to the Royal Hellenic Government,’ and 
it accepted ‘economic reformation and the good and sound 
atrangement of all questions affecting the Confraternity of the 
Holy Sepulchre.’ In justice to the Fraternity it should be men- 
tioned that they were under the erroneous impression that the 
British Government acquiesced in this policy. 
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The urgency of adopting immediate measures to, meet the 
constant demands of the creditors was meanwhile the subject 
of concern to the Palestine Government. A moratorium was 
declared for an indefinite period, which, while relieving the 
Patriarchate of pressure exerted by creditors, prevented them 
from applying to the courts for legal remedy. 

A proposal was then submitted to the Government by the 
National Bank of Greece. The Bank was prepared to advance the 
necessary loan for the entire settlement of the debt provided the 
Patriarch and synod agreed to its terms, which were of a very 
stringent character. They involved placing the entire manage- 
ment of the properties, revenues, and finances under the control 
of a foreign bank, as well as the hypothecation of all movable and 
immovable property of the Church both in Palestine and in any 
other country. It is obvious that the effect of this proposal would 
be to bring the Church of Jerusalem completely under Hellenic 
influence, and, in fact, under a foreign Government. The Palestine 
Administration was unable to agree to these terms, particularly 
as they were bound up closely with a demand made by the 
Fraternity that a new constitution for the Church should be 
promulgated. 

The reorganisation of the constitution of the Patriarchate 
became the subject of violent controversy. A committee sitting 
at Athens under the presidency of Meletios Metaxakes, then 
Metropolitan of Athens, prepared a draft set of new ‘ Internal 
Regulations,’ which altered the whole constitution of the Church, 
They destroyed its autocephalous and independent character by 
admitting the right of a tribunal to depose the Patriarch. Pro- 
vision for a ‘ Supreme Court ’ was made, consisting of one member 
of each of the Orthodox Churches of the Levant and of all the 
Bishops of the Church of Jerusalem. The new regulation was an 
important amendment to the Ottoman Regulations of 1875, which 
omitted all reference to deposition. 

The Patriarch was strongly opposed to the adoption of the new 
regulations. He recognised that the episcopal character of the 
Church would be altered, and, as guardian and trustee of the 
rights of an ancient Patriarchate, he was not prepared to submit 
to pressure exerted by the Fraternity in favour of placing the 
virtual control of the administration under external influences. 
In this attitude he was vigorously supported by the laity, 
who rallied to the side of their pastor, protesting to the secular 
power against the usurpation of authority by the monastic 
clergy. 

On July 27 the Bishops formally broke off all relations with 
their Patriarch. They denounced him to the other Orthodox 
Churches and invited them to try the Patriarch and, if necessary, 
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to depose him. The Patriarch replied by suspending the sittings 
of the synod. 

An impasse had now been reached. The administration of the 
Church could not be indefinitely carried on without reference to 
the synod. The continuance of the dispute might also occasion 
the renewal of public disturbances, which had perturbed the civil 
authorities in the years preceding the war. The secular power— 
the British High Commissioner for Palestine—had once more to 
intervene. The High Commissioner appointed a commission under 
the presidency of Sir Anton Bertram, Chief Justice of Ceylon, to 
advise the Government whether any authority provided by the 
constitution of the Orthodox Church existed to adjudicate upon 
the dispute or to depose the Patriarch, and further to report 
upon the measures necessary to restore the financial position. 
After a patient and learned investigation, the Commissioners 
found that no external ecclesiastical authority possessed the 
inherent right to depose the Patriarch or intervene in the settle- 
ment of the dispute. The attitude of the Patriarch in refusing to 
accede to the adoption of the new Internal Regulations was 
approved, on the ground that they fundamentally changed the 
ancient constitution of the Church. Before, however, harmony 
was restored, the Government found it necessary to support the 
Patriarch in ordering certain recalcitrant members of the synod 
to retire to Egypt. 

The financial recommendations were of a very drastic order. 
The Commissioners state in their report that 

The Patriarchate can neither pay its debts nor the interest thereon, 


nor meet its current expenses, It is temporarily insolvent, and the special 
moratorium is equivalent to a declaration of its insolvency. 


To deal with this situation the Commissioners urged that a com- 
mission of control should be appointed, whose task 


would be to liquidate the debt of the Patriarchate, to introduce economies 
into its annual budget, to increase its revenues by the introduction of 
improved methods of administration, and to secure that when the debt 
is liquidated, and full powers of financial administration are restored to 
the Patriarchate, its affairs should.be upon a sound footing. 


The Financial Commission, which includes two members of the 
Palestine Administration, assumed control in September 192r. 
It is armed with the fullest powers. The entire immovable pro- 
perty of the Church is subject to its administration, and it may 
sell properties that do not include lands attached ab antiquo to any 
monastery, or any property developed by buildings within the 
walls of Jerusalem, for the purpose of liquidating the debt. For 
the disposal of immovable property the consent of the Patriarch 
in synod is necessary. The annual budget has been reduced from 
Vor. XCV—No. 564 U 
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60,000/. in 1921 to 46,000/. in 1922 and to 34,0001. in 1923, while 
the income has been doubled. The financial situation, however, 
is still in a parlous condition. It is not possible to find the large 
sums required for the liquidation of the debt without outside 
assistance in the form of a loan, or without soliciting donations and 
contributions from other Churches. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the Episcopal and Protestant Churches of America 
are planning an appeal to Protestant bodies in the United States 
on behalf of the Church of Jerusalem, and for the preservation of 
the sacred shrines of Christendom. The philanthropic work of 
the Patriarchate has been largely discontinued. Expenditure on 
monastic establishments, schools, orphanages, hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries has been reduced to a minimum, and poor relief has 
practically ceased. Unfortunately, there seems to be no likelihood 
of the revenues reaching their pre-war figures for many years, 
The properties in Russia are in the hands of the Soviet authorities, 
_and the Bessarabian estates have been confiscated in an arbitrary 

manner by the Government of Roumania without making any 
payment as compensation. In Smyrna the great fire of 1922 
gutted a most valuable building property. The Patriarchate 
must rely in the future upon the revenues derived from its endow- 
ments in Palestine, and upon external assistance. 

In so far as the Patriarch and his synod are concerned, the 
dispute appears to be happily settled. The laity, however, has 
recently resumed its hostility to the monastic clergy, and has 
included the Patriarch Damianos within the range of its criticism. 
A congress of Orthodox laity was held at Haifa in July last 
year. It put forward a number of general demands which 
formulate a definite attempt to transform the Church into a local 
institution of a racial character. The international character of 
the Church of Jerusalem as trustee on behalf of Christendom of 
the Holy Places is ignored, the historical interest that binds 
Christianity to this most ancient Church is not realised, and the 
far-reaching effects of any change in the status quo are obviously 
not appreciated. It cannot be said that the Patriarchate autho- 
rities have deliberately closed their eyes to the spiritual needs of 
their flock. Services in the parish and village churches are held 
in the vernacular, and the priests in charge are chosen from among 
their congregations. In this respect the Orthodox Church is not 
less advanced than other Churches, though its administration is 
in the hands of a non-Arab body of monastic clergy. The laity 
has put forward the proposal that the mixed council should be 
reorganised on a wider basis, its members containing one-third lay 
representatives and one-third ecclesiastical. Lay councils, pre- 
sided over by a cleric, are to be formed in each parish, and a college 
is to be opened for Orthodox Arabs from which the ranks both of 
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the monastic and parochial clergy are to be drawn. The appre- 
hensions of the community are disclosed in these resolutions. 
They do not appear unreasonable or difficult of solution. 

In certain aspects, the Congress has approached subjects that 
can only lead to controversy of a very complex kind. The privi- 
leges of the Patriarch are provided for by law, and are the result 
of ancient grants made by the Ottoman Sultans confirming the 
immemorial customs of the early Church. Any curtailment of 
these powers, or amendment to the constitution, must lead the 
ruling authorities on to difficult ground, and it is probable that the 
Congress has not appreciated the significance of changes of this 
nature. 

The weight and power of the Hellenic element of the Church 
has protected the Orthodox community in the past from the 
oppression of a Government wholly Mohammedan. It has done 
more than this, for it has waged unceasing strife against the pre- 
tensions of other Churches, whose powerful organisations would 
unquestionably have destroyed the homogeneity of the native 
community. These services should not be lost sight of ; yet all 
sympathy is due to the awakening of responsibility among the 
laity and their earnest desire to introduce internal reforms in the 
Church. 

J. B. BARRON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROBLEM OF A FUTURE LIFE 


We live in a day when the cloud of materialism has been rent by 
the lightning of war, and when, through the opening which that 
levin bolt has torn, men gaze into the abyss beyond, and ask what 
there they, in their turn, shall find. It is a haunting question, 
It is as the Mona Lisa-like smile of death. Though its voice be 
ignored, though its demand be unheeded, though, with an outward 
callousness, mankind in general agree to pass it by, still it gnaws, 
like the worm that dieth not, at the heart of most human beings, 

Does Christianity yield an answer? Hardly. For concerning 
the nature of the next life Christianity is almost mute. It teaches 
us what life should be here. It does not tell us what life shall be 
there. Does Buddhism help? That also fails. Its object is 
personal purification, its goal absorption in the All. Con- 
fucianism and Hinduism give no clearer light. Only in the 
Koran do we find definite reply. But in the sensual paradise of 
Mahomet, at least in its literal sense, no educated Western being 
can believe. 

Where the great religions of the world are silent, those modem 
revivals, theosophy and spiritualism, are full of words. For the 
devotees of these cults the next stage of life, when the grave shall 
have been overpassed, is lit as by the footlights of a theatre. All, 
or nearly all, is affirmed to be known. The depths are charted. 
The scenes awaiting us are described. Hell has no further secrets; 
heaven has no unpainted joys. Only one need remains, and that 
is assurance that these things are true. 

Since faith thus leaves the veil unlifted, and occultism conveys 
no certainty of belief, can we find any other path of exploration 
into that land whither each generation must swiftly go? At 
least, we can essay the means by which most mundane knowledge 
has been won, the path of reason illumined by the light of modern 
science. Why should not this mode of approach, which has 
solved already so many mysteries, be used to attempt the pene- 
tration of a deeper obscurity still? Has thought, has science, 
nothing to say on the subject of the future of all living men and 
women ? 

Putting aside all authority, rejecting as fabulous, or at any rate 
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as not proven, all the assertions respecting another sphere of 
being made by students of the occult, can we not apply the mind, 
assisted by modern knowledge of the universe, to that second 
tremendous query which underlies all present existence—the 
query as to the nature of the life which waits for man when his 
bodily existence attains its end ? 

The second query. But what, then, is the first ? The first is 
whether man can be assured that such a further stage of living is 
fact, not figment, reality, not dream. With this doubt I strove 
to deal in articles long ago published in this Review.! The 
arguments then used cannot now, of course, be repeated. We have 
to start here with the assumption then sought to be established, 
that overwhelming probability attends the belief that the purpose 
of all worlds where the processes of the universe have enkindled 
life is to pass souls into another stage of being. 

In this connection, however, to dwell a little on certain points 
not previously developed may be permitted. Of these the fore- 
most is that mechanistic theory of universal processes mentioned 
at the Church Congress held at Sheffield in October 1922. In an 
address which attracted some attention at the time, Canon Green 
said : 

If God is indeed ‘ the Maker of heaven and earth,’ what room can there 
be for miraculous interventions on His part in the natural order? Itisa 
poor clockmaker who has to be continually interfering with his clock, 
putting it forward, and putting it back, and making it strike. And, quite 
apart from this, does natural science allow us to believe that such inter- 
ventions, as a matter of fact, ever do take place? The answer to this 
last question which would have been given five-and-twenty years ago by 
most men of science—and which, I fear, is too often given to-day by the 
popular Press and the man in the street—is plain. The universe, they 
said, is a vast machine, and every particle of matter, from the mightiest 
planet to the electron, moves in obedience to mechanical law. 


To refute this mechanistic theory was naturally the object of 
Canon Green, and he sought to attain it by showing that evolution 
produced, not uniformity, but individuality, while to individuality 
belonged uniqueness as an attribute. With this argument I 
am in accord, yet the error of the doctrine which he combated can 
be seen from another angle, and when so viewed the illustration 
of the clock used by him to exemplify popular folly becomes, in 
another sense than he intended, a striking instance of fallacy. 
For any machine invented by man is due to his use of pre-existing 
forces. These are such as gravity, electronic action binding atom 
to atom and molecule to molecule, and, in and above all, energy. 
We know now that all matter is the expression of energy ; that it 
constitutes alike the medium of vibration which used to be called 


1 «If a man die, shall he live again?’ published in January and March 
1917. 
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ether, the particles of electricity composing the atomic core, and 
the electrons upon that core attendant. The paradox therefore 
is actually true that nothing material exists except energy which 
is not material. He who makes any machine avails himself of this 
energy and of its known modes of operation. Without that and 
without these neither could he make anything, nor would he 
himself exist. Thus in the very ability to construct the clock is 
found the refutation of the mechanistic theory. 

For to what are those modes of operation due? They 
involve inconceivably prodigious and ceaseless processes of 
co-ordination, carried on throughout space and throughout time, 
so far as our cognition extends. Were they intermitted for a single 
second, or the minutest fraction of a second, the entire universe 
would cease to be. This is a fact which no one possessed of 
reason is able seriously to deny. It follows that the exertion of 
the power which created and, as astronomy bears witness, is still 
creating the universe was not, and is not, spasmodic. On the 
contrary, that exertion is constant. It is required as much now, 
and for every instant that time endures, as it was required billions 
of ages ago when the nebula out of which the Milky Way has been 
evolved was called into being. Alike the vibratory medium which 
transmits light from suns to planets, or, in the case of this earth, 
renders ‘ wireless’ possible, and the particles of electricity, 
supposed to be stresses in it, which form the bases of matter, and 
all further manifestations of what we call natural law, are the 
modes of creative energy. These modes entail combinations and 
adjustments of a complexity and subtlety transcending our present 
knowledge and our powers of thought. They embrace the visible 
heavens. They constitute, they are regnant, as the spectroscope 
informs us, in, stars and clusters of stars hundreds of thousands of 
light years distant. Equally they constitute, they are regnant 
in, our own bodies. Without them there is nothing. With them 
there is all. Again, then, we are driven to ask, Whence comes 
this energy, and whence these modes ? 

We touch here the fathomless empiricism lying at the founda- 
tion of human science. Of ultimate causes that science knows 
nothing, and we may even say that it never can know anything. 
It can perceive processes, and it can begin, as it has begun, to learn 
something about them. When it plans a clock, or a steam engine, 
or a dynamo, it is availing itself of its nascent acquaintance with 
naturallaw. But of the whence and the wherefore of the sequences 
of action so termed, which alone enable it to make the machine, 
it knows no more than a cat knows of the differential calculus. 
Thus a comparison of any mechanical device with the power 
whose unresting operation sustains and is the universe remains 
unspeakably grotesque. 
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But through the cloud of this gigantic and appalling ignorance 
we still have vision enough to justify certain pregnant deductions, 
provided we trust to the natural inclination of our own thought. 
For when, within the ordinary scope of our intelligence, we 
perceive overwhelming evidence of the presence of mind, we say 
with assured certainty that mind is there. But though the 
universe presents such evidence infinitely beyond any parallel, 
though operative co-ordination has been demonstrably proceeding 
every instant of time since time was, there are still thinkers who 
decline to draw the seemingly irresistible conclusion that behind 
phenomena, and governing phenomena, reign eternal will and 
mind. They so refuse because they contend that in this region 
we are outside human experience, and hence that from such 
experience we can draw no applicable lesson. Yet our human 
mind, whose promptings we thus defy and whose use we thus 
abandon, is itself the product of the Power behind phenomena. 
The laws of our thought are the laws of the universe, as mathe- 
matical and astronomical science has revealed. Why then 
should we distrust those laws, when we seek to answer the supreme 
question whether in and behind the universe mind exists ? 

Whatever the reply attempted to this interrogation, the fact 
stands forth that, unless we deny reason, it compels us to recognise 
the presence of that mind. Upon this assumption then we 
proceed here. 

Having reached this point, we are now enabled to form some 
idea of our own actual condition. Since, as already shown, all 
bodies, whether animate or inanimate, are merely manifestations 
of energy, we are evidently immaterial beings in an immaterial 
universe. Verily ‘we are such stuff as dreams are made on.’ 
Matter is simply the result of the gathering of the vibratory 
medium into whirlpools or stresses, and this medium again is 
itself an earlier expression of that universal energy which in the 
last analysis is will in operation. 

What then is the world of sense, the world as we know it, with 
its million million facets and its tentacles, which wind about our 
souls? That world is external reality, which is energy, mani- 
fested in special ways which we call physical, and construed by 
our senses, which are our perceptions of vibration. Were those 
perceptions different, our world would be different. We see as 
we see, we hear as we hear, because, in their respective spheres of 
action, our eyes and our ears are susceptible of certain vibrations, 
but not of others. Below and above the scale alone accessible 
to our senses other vibrations are known to exist, some few of 
which (like the ultra-violet ray) science, through mechanical device, 
has brought within our cognisance. That the number of further 
vibrations which are unknown to us is infinite stands to reason. 
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Moreover, since within the region of our perception vibration has 
produced life, the argument from analogy suggests strongly that 
outide that region it also tends to produce it. Why, indeed, 
should we suppose that life exists only within the narrow limits 
of the infinitesimal portion of vibratory action revealed by our 
senses? The presumption is all the other way. The supposition 
that life is confined to the scale of vibrations known to ourselves 
may be likened to that of men inhabiting a tiny island who are 
aware of the rest of the world, as we are aware of the stars, but 
who suffer under a fixed delusion that no life can be present save 
in their own isolated abode. 

Thus viewed, the probability becomes overwhelming that, in 
addition to the starry heavens, manifest in our own vibratory 
sphere, innumerable other universes exist, invisible to us, merely 
because the vibrations that give them being are imperceptible by 
our senses and as yet by any instruments which we can invent, 
But this invisibility involves no inference that such universes, 
however different from ours, are immaterial in any truer sense 
than the visible universe is immaterial. On the contrary, both the 
argument from analogy and the doctrine of the unity of universal 
processes irresistibly force us to an opposite conclusion. For both 
the continuity of evolution from the electron to man and the 
production of life by the play of radiant energy upon matter ina 
certain chemical state were established by the late Sir Benjamin 
Moore, as I was privileged to point out in a previous article, while 
the unity of natural law is declared (we might say shouted) by 
every fact known to science. In face of this continuity and this 
unity, is not the deduction as obvious as it is inevitable that 
invisible universes, if such exist, are not to be viewed as creations 
separate from the universal comity of natural law, but rather as 
products of creative energy linked to that law and therefore in 
the same line of ascent with ourselves ? 

It seems advisable to state here with clearness what that goal 
is at which I aim. Not the existence of another life, but the 
nature of that life, is the mystery which I am venturing now to 
attempt to explore. The thesis that there is such a life I have 
made already the subject of previous argument, and it has been 
said to be now assumed. But if the reasoning given above be 
valid, we have attained at length a certain point which flings a 
ray of light upon the hitherto complete darkness covering our 
future state. It is:a light which pierces a little, though but 
a little, through the veil, and at least indicates an obscure 
and difficult path along which generations still unborn may 
perhaps grope their way to fuller knowledge. For our sugges- 
tion, based not on authority, not on occultism, but on reason 
guided by modern science, is that the next stage of being may 
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In Macaulay's magnificent essay upon Ranke’s history of the 
Popes, an essay wherein the splendour of the style is only rivalled 
by the width of the synthesis, he asserts that 


as respects natural religion—revelation being for the present altogether 
out of the question—it is not easy to see that a philosopher of the present 
day is more favourably situated than Thales or Simonides. . . . As to the 
other great question, the question what becomes of man after death, we 
do not see that a highly educated European, left to his unassisted reason, 
is more likely to be in the right than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single 
one of the many sciences in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indian throws 
the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. 


This essay, published in 1840, enunciates what was then a fact. 
The nature of evolution and the nature of the atom were then alike 
unknown. But since that day biology, and chemistry, and 
physics, have combined to revolutionise our ideas of the working 
of the universe, and they now lead towards the conclusion here 
stated—that the next stage of being is not more truly immaterial 
than this stage, not purely spiritual, but, in some more refined 
degree than ours, physical. 

For if, for the reasons given, we have to assign physical attri- 
butes to the universe into which we pass at death, the deduction 
is clear that our personalities will still be enfolded in a physical 
tenement. Any other beliefs than these are at variance with the 
chief lesson, the essential core, of modern knowledge. For that 
knowledge teaches the doctrine of unity and the doctrine of 
continuity, while we should bisect the first and deride the 
second if we believed in an invisible universe unconnected by 
any physical means with the visible. The time is assuredly come 
when human thought should begin to follow the road which in- 
creasing acquaintance with the methods of the Power behind 
phenomena has opened to us. Of those methods consecutiveness 
within a certain rhythmical progression is the chief up to now 
revealed in the visible sphere of things. Universes vaster than 
imagination can compass spring out of apparent nothingness and 
are nourished on the bosom of infinity, as the study of the nebulz 
hasshown. Sustained by the same Power which has created them 
out of Itself, has shaped them, and moulded them, and inspired 
their particles in the passages of eternity to bring forth life, they 
tun their giant course, and then, as the dissolution of the atom, 
seen in radium, irresistibly suggests, they pass back through 
disintegration into the mind-controlled energy which has wrought 
their wondrous being. But is this all? To these prodigious 
births, to these enormous scenes, is there no aftermath ? While 
the nebulz, while the star groups, existed, while they reigned in 
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the heavens, consciousness, and then intellect, and then the spirit 
of worship, embodied in myriad forms, must have been enkindled, 
even as in this tiny globe of ours, whence, as from an observatory, 
we look forth into space and time. During their process what 
civilisations, what thought-possessed races, countless as the sands 
of the sea, must have marched forward from the stage of the animal 
across the faces of a billion planets encircling endless suns! All 
passes ; all vanishes. The curtain of night, where suns are not, 
descends. 

But, again, is this truly all? If so, progression leads to 
nothing, and consecutiveness is a broken dream. Does not the 
entire analogy of Nature, as known to us here, impose inevitably 
the idea that these creations, visible to us, are the progenitors of 
others which are invisible only because they result from and are 
conditioned by a vibratory medium not yet discernible by our- 
selves? This idea gives sequence to our conception of creative 
energy, and of its procedure through the zons. It accords with 
the law of unity; it agrees with that of evolution. It fills our 
thought of the awful void in which suns and systems swim, like 
ships sunk in the depths of ocean, with a mighty vision of universes 
rising from universes and spheres of being rising from other 
spheres. It even—though this is doubtful and speculative— 
suggests a conceivable explanation of that ‘ curvature of space’ 
which is postulated by the theory of Einstein. Before the genera- 
tions of the human race cease their brief passages under the sky, 
a day may come when astronomy and its kindred sciences may 
give birth to a science nobler still, and when that which is now 
invisible may be brought at last within mortal ken. Is this 
supposition too wild? Then let us assign, if we can, a definite 
limit to the progress of invention and declare that it may gradually 
reveal to us this and that fresh mode of vibration, yet not others. 

That the next stage of existence, awaiting every man and 
woman and child at the cessation of our present life, will be subject 
to physical law is the conclusion at which we have arrived. Of 
the nature of that existence this conclusion does not tell us much, 
but it does tell us something. Can we by the light of reason draw 
any further deductions concerning our future state? One cer- 
tainty seems apparent, namely, that the etheric stresses consti- 
tuting the foundation of matter here will then no longer form our 
bodies. For those stresses are the sources to us now of visibility 
and physical sensation. If they obtained after bodily death, we 
could still see and we could still feel the dead. Therefore we have 
to infer that our bodies, after that change, will be devoid of those 
particles of electricity and of those attendant electrons which con- 
stitute ordinary matter. But when from that matter those 
stresses are removed, what remains? That vibratory medium 
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femains out of which the stresses were formed. Hence if we 
believe, as all analogy impels us to believe, in the continuity of 

ical action whether in visible or invisible worlds, the natural 
inference is that our future bodies will be composed ‘of this 
medium. But bodies subject to physical law require a world or a 
state of environment similarly conditioned. Therefore we must 
conclude that the departed are thus encompassed. Now the 
vibratory medium is of an extraordinary sensitiveness. Were it 
not so, it could not act as the vehicle of radiation. The presump- 
tion then arises that both the realm of the dead and those, 
similarly constituted, who inhabit it possess this attribute. From 
this deduction many further inferences can be derived and, though 
these cannot of course convey certainty, they are distinguished 
bya high degree of probability. One is that a far greater intensity 
of life obtains in a state of being so constituted than is found in 
this. For common observation shows that sensitive persons feel 
more, suffer more, and enjoy more than those of duller tempera- 
ment, and these are the properties of intense life. 

Again, we cannot avoid the reflection that beings whose bodies 
consist (by a hypothesis based on reason) of the medium of vibra- 
tion, unmarred by those grosser aggregations of it of which here 
matter is composed, might be incomparably better fitted than we 
are to receive and to send forth ‘ thought waves.’ Such fitting- 
ness and such sensitiveness would mean an enormous facility 
of communication, and a power, amongst those so disposed, of 
appreciating the splendours of visible, or at least of (at present) 
invisible, universes transcending all imagination. Moreover, that 
our thought has immense influence on the substance of our present 
frames, an influence vastly greater than was previously understood, 
isnow proved. If, therefore, both our corporeal tenements and 
their surroundings became prodigiously more sensitive, the mould- 
ing and perhaps the creative power of thought would be corre- 
spondingly increased. Thought here, through the employment 
of bodily and mechanical agency, builds the objects of its endea- 
vour, whether cathedrals, or cannon, or ships. Conceivably, we 
may even say probably, thought, operating in a medium such as is 
being now considered, might have immediate external effect. We 
can even imagine that the combined effort of a myriad minds, 
acting perhaps under the direction of superior genius, might pro- 
duce, without other instrumentality, prodigious results. 

Let those who regard these suggestions as fantastic, although 
they are inferences from positions previously attained by reasoned 
steps, consider the miracle, as it might well be termed, of modern 
‘wireless.’ Thus, for instance, it was reported that a listener at 
Otley, near Leeds, had heard with the utmost clearness a concert 
proceeding at Newark, New Jersey, 3600 miles away. To experts 
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there is nothing either novel or surprising in this announcement, 
Yet fifty years ago it would have been viewed, if credited at 
all, as a superhuman achievement. The difference between 
what would have been its reception then and its actual accept. 
ance now marks the immense change in our knowledge, not 
indeed of the causes, but of the fundamental forces, of the 
universe. The existence of the universal vibratory medium 
is thus absolutely demonstrated. But the most striking feature 
of this advance consists in its suggestiveness. Obviously it 
offers a clear explanation of those telepathic phenomena which 
are now established facts. That one human mind should be able 
at times to communicate with another mind at a distance without 
any intermedium was once looked upon as a circumstance tran- 
scending natural law. But it need no longer be soregarded. For 
we can well conceive that every thought must be attended by a 
rearrangement of the particles composing our brains, and that the 
movement so occasioned must, in its turn, give rise to radiation in 
the vibratory medium. If this be so, a ‘thought wave’ is precisely 
analogous to ordinary wireless though doubtless it may differ 
widely in technical attributes. 

This assumption, though it may appear bizarre to some who 
have never considered the subject, will seem to others who have 
considered it so inevitable as hardly to deserve mention. Yet it 
merits attention, since further consequences of pregnant import 
follow fromit. The standing illustration of the way in which wire- 
less works is that of the stone, or succession of stones, cast into a 
pond, each giving rise to a wave or ripple, spreading, in the case 
of the electric impulse, not merely horizontally, but vertically 
and in all directions. This then is, by our assumption, the 
nature also of the impulse sprung from the internal working of 
the brain. And, if so, thought waves are being poured forth 
by every living being, are for ever traversing the realms of space, 
and striking upon recipient intelligence and penetrating and 
operating wherever syntonic conditions are found. That this is 
true as regards our fellow-beings in this world is.now widely, if 
not generally, admitted, and the responsibility for our thoughts 
thus entailed is evident. But what I have already written, 
unless rebutted, carries our conception of this responsibility 
to a further and a poignant pitch. For if the overwhelming 
probability be recognised that human life continues, after death, 
under the dominion of physical law, but in a state of being incom- 
parably more susceptible of vibratory effects than it is now, then 
the deduction seems to follow that those who have gone hence (if 
not also the inhabitants of other invisible worlds) may naturally 
be accessible to thought waves from the earth, more especially if 
such waves emanate from persons with whom they are syntonic. 
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That these thought waves may be reciprocated is also a possibility 
plainly to be inferred. 

There are perhaps some who may object that in thus apparently 
supposing thought to be subject to physical law I am guilty of a 
monstrous absurdity. Such an objection is based on mis- 
apprehension. Thought itself is non-physical. Its origin, like 
the origin of consciousness, must remain part of the impenetrable 
mystery veiling the methods of that supreme Power whence all 
proceeds. But I deal here, not with actual thought, but with 
its physical concomitants, namely, the rearrangement of the 
particles of the human brain, of which memory is a proof, 
and the external disturbance of the vibratory medium thus 
occasioned. My argument, therefore, is founded on the reasoned 
presumption that after death similar concomitants persist, and 
persist in conditions more favourable to their action than are the 
conditions here. 

From this conclusion many further inferences may be derived. 
One deduction which stands out with a terrible insistence may 
be mentioned. In a world where thought is as a living agent 
and externality is malleable by it, terror in some instances, as 
well as happiness ineffable in others, must attend its exercise. 
The mental sufferings of criminals in this life have been a 
common theme of the writers of fiction, who, like Dickens in 
Oliver Twist, have often dilated on the self-torture inflicted by 
' the conscience of murderers. Probably they have exaggerated. 
Probably there exists a large class of individuals almost entirely 
immune from this sort of punishment. Yet that there are persons 
of sensitive nervous organisation who suffer veritable agonies 
from remorse for crimes committed by them, and others who are 
scourged as by the Furies by their own passions, can hardly be 
disputed. What then must be the avenging presence of this 
kind of feeling in a world where thought is king and where every 
denizen of it is as a transparent target exposed to its rays? He 
who was the most hardened, the most callous, here, might there 
be likened to a seal stripped of its skin under an arcticsky. Take 
aman possessed by a furious hate. How would he be rent and 
torn by the violence of his own desire! Or take one dominated 
ceaselessly by sensual images. How might those haunting 
fantasms of his own mind assume the appearance of reality ; how 
might they drive him as nightmare drives the wanderer in a 
dream; what ecstasies of torture and of shame might they not 

These results would seem to accrue quite normally in the 
order of Nature, without the least supposition of supernormal 
intervention. We have but to imagine the removal by death of 
the veil of the flesh—that veil which basically consists of stresses 
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in the medium of vibration, and of the survival of that medium 
alone as the sole substance of our bodies—and at once reason 
suggests these consequences. They would be, as it were, auto- 
raatic, like all penalties (other than human) for infringement 
of the moral law. Our argument seems here, indeed, to have 
touched the point at which the moral and the physical laws 
coincide, or rather at which the first translates itself into the 
second. a profound proof, if the fact be conceded, of the ultimate 
subjugation of evil. 

In: this article I have assumed that personality survives the 
grave. Rn‘. granting this, the question might still be asked, 
To what extent does it survive? Is memory, is sense of identity, 
preserved ? For that continuity may be devoid of recollection 
is shown by every oak which has sprung from an acorn, and by 
every untutored generation of man which has known nothing 
of those whence it proceeded. Can we discover, then, any 
indications to guide us concerning this matter, of which the 
interest is intense, since our conception of our future life must 
depend on the answer? Undoubtedly in proof of our retention 
of knowledge of the past might be given considerations of a 
general character connected with the argument for our sur- 
viving at all. But to state these now would not only exceed 
limits, but would be out of place. I am content to suggest 
one indication only, which arises from our rejection of all the 
teaching of spiritualism. For the almost universal ground on 
which its opponents base their repudiation is the alleged presence 
in human beings of a sub-conscious personality possessed of the 
most extraordinary mental gifts. This sub-consciousness has a 
perfect command, according to them, of all those occurrences 
in life which have passed from the surface memory. More, it 
has the faculty of instantly communicating these circumstances 
to the medium, thus displaying all that power of despatching 
thought waves deduced to attach to our future bodies. More 
again, this sub-consciousness is said to have the power, by evidence 
which in any cases less wonderful would be accepted as authentic, 
to leave the still living frame, to travel across space, to visit, to 
converse with, and to produce an impression of bodily presence 
on, a distant person, even on the other side of an ocean. Excepting 
these last phenomena, which come under another category alto- 
gether, spiritualism has an entirely different exposition of the 
matters referred to. Spiritualism says that they are due, not to 
a sub-conscious personality, but to discarnate spirits. The 
allegations cited are those of its antagonists, who are forced to find 
some kind of explanation for observed facts. A third interpre- 
tation of these, namely, a denial of the existence of any save such 
as may be produced by hallucination or by fraud, will be put 
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forward only by those who have no serious acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. It is because the strongest deniers 
of the spiritualistic theory feel the imperative urgency of dis- 
covering some alternative solution of incidents whose reality they 
are unable to dispute that the idea of an almost omniscient 
sub-consciousness has been evolved. (The only other position is 
that of orthodox Churchmen, who believe that the phenomena 
are due to discarnate spirits, but that these are devils.) The 
class of occurrence principally referred to here is that where the 
medium displays an intimate knowledge of the deceased relatives 
or friends of those present at a séance, and is able to mention 
their names, to describe their appearance, and to give personal 
details concerning them. 

That this ability is frequently displayed is established beyond 
doubt, and, after the largest allowance for possible deception, 
numberless cases remain to which this explanation is inapplicable. 
Hence we are reduced to the necessity of accepting either the 
theory of the spiritualists or that of their opponents. For 
the purposes of this article we have wholly rejected the first. 
Therefore we are thrown back on the second. But the strange 
fact is that this second interpretation supplies proof of the probable 
survival of personality nearly as complete as would be furnished 
by our acceptance of the other alternative. Moreover, it also 
corroborates the views concerning the endowment of that per- 
sonality already set forth. For the sub-conscious mind of the 
medium is represented by the refuters of spiritualism as endued 
with a sensitiveness of apprehension almost surpassing imagina- 
tion. That mind is declared by them to be able to dive 
into the recesses of another person’s intelligence, to ransack 
his memory, and to draw from it facts which he had forgotten, 
facts the verity of which is afterwards absolutely confirmed. 
What is this capacity ? From what portion of the being of the 
medium, who is usually in a trance, does it proceed ? Does it not 
clearly witness to the existence of something in a man or woman 
other than the ordinary body ? Does it not point to the presence 
within the corporeal envelope of another more highly endowed 
kind of physical being, and if so may we not naturally suppose 
that this it is which survives when the fleshly integument is 
dissolved ? A sense of duality of body is by no means unknown 
to many to whom the ancient jest as to inebriety does not apply. 
There is even a certain drug, hashish, which has the undoubted 
property, in numerous cases, of producing in the partaker the 
sensation of floating above his own body, which he plainly sees 
extended beneath him. By itself this circumstance would be 
insufficient basis for deduction, but I am dealing with a question 
wherein every diagnostic must be grasped, and this, when con- 
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joined with the other indications named, is not to be ignored, 
At the least a strong presumption has been created that the 
physical body in its next stage will possess the attributes of 
recollection and of sensitiveness here assigned to it. 

Before closing this attempt to show that the nature of the life 
to come falls within the purview of reason and of science one 
probable objection must be met. For some may say that this 
endeavour is sacrilegious in that it seeks to penetrate a mystery 
not meant for exploration by mortal man, a mystery with which 
theologians alone are entitled to deal. To challenge that position 
is my special aim. I submit that the time has fully come when 
this subject of ineffable import to the human race should no longer 
be left the appanage of a parochial theology, whose view of 
creation is equivalent in its narrowness to the medizval conception 
of the earth as the centre of the universe. The mind of man is 
the gift of God, and to employ it to the uttermost in delving into 
the wonders surrounding us and awaiting us is not a crime, but a 
duty. Assuredly the only religion which can ultimately satisfy 
the later thought of generations to come is one which shall 
equally meet the needs of beings, on an analogous plane of evolu- 
tion, inhabiting planets scattered throughout the realms of infinity. 
We are momentary phantoms moving in a scene inconceivably 
immense. Unless there be continuity, unless there be a real 
survival, the processes of Omnipotence and of the moral law, in 
which we see His nature, mock us as with eternal laughter regnant 
through space and time. Let theology deal with the things of 
the spirit and with the worship of the Supreme. 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE SCHEMES 


WHOLESALE slum clearance must always be costly. The cost must 
be taken as the price paid by the community of the present and 
future for their predecessors’ failure to secure the orderly develop- 
ment of the town on sanitary lines in the past. But that price 
should be measured financially by annual loss, not by initial 
outlay ; and against this financial loss must be set the benefits 
resulting to the community in the way of improvements in public 
health, public convenience, trade, traffic, etc., which cannot be 
measured in pounds, shillings and pence. 

In my experience, improvement schemes dealing with slum 
clearance alone and devised to secure rapid wholesale clearance 
always involve heavy annual loss, and sometimes justify the doubt 
whether the game is worth the candle ; but improvement schemes 
which combine slum clearance with provision or improvement of 
traffic facilities and with replanning of ill-developed business 
areas are always worth their cost, and sometimes bring sub- 
stantial financial profit to the promoters. The best instance I 
know of this is a small street scheme in the Fort, Bombay, from 
which the municipality, favoured by an exceptional boom in the 
land market when they were disposing of their remodelled building 
sites, realised a profit of 200,000/. on an initial outlay of 64,0001. ! 

Much depends on the manner in which improvement schemes 
are worked out. They must, in the first place, be part of a general 
town development plan, and should either be large schemes or 
should fit in with private schemes (part of the same plan) so that 
the combined schemes cover a large well-shaped area. The great 
mistake of the past in London seems to me to have been the taking 
up of small areas for clearance and the erection of new houses on 
the cleared site as quickly as possible, even when the trend of 
recent development in the vicinity was towards commercial or 
industrial users. The result often has been that the new houses 
have got shut in by high non-residential buildings forming a most 
unsuitable, if not unhealthy, environment. The better policy, 
from both financial and sanitary points of view, would have been 
to abandon such small sites as residential sites, dispose of them at 
their value as business sites, and use the proceeds to finance the 
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erection of houses in large residential estates protected from 
premature change by zoning. In this way the heaviest item of 
loss in the old schemes under Parts I. and II. of the 1890 Act, viz., 
the cost of writing down land values (a loss aggregating in London, 
on land acquired at a cost of 1,600,000/., 1,000,000/.), could have 
been avoided. 

The promoters of a town improvement scheme must not be 
rushed. They must be financial opportunists, keeping a sharp eye 
on the money market and the property market. They should be 
fortified by legislation devised to secure to the community the 
lion’s share in the financial profits resulting from schemes executed 
at public expense. The changes effected by their schemes should 
be well advertised and gradually carried out. Dishousing and 
disturbance of trade should be confined to the minimum. 

Provision of new houses should keep pace with demolition of 
old houses ; but in my opinion it is not always necessary that the 
new houses should be on the cleared site or should be reserved for 
the very people who are dishoused, or even for people of the same 
class. It may sometimes be wise to provide suburban houses for 
the middle classes in order that there may be more room near the 
centre for the poorer classes, especially where it is found impossible 
to get the employers of the latter to remove their workplaces from 
the centre to the suburbs. Again, it is not always necessary that 
the new houses should be built by the local authority. It may 
often suffice for the local authority to provide well-laid-out 
suburban estates for private lessees to build on, particularly if the 
suburban houses are intended for the middle classes, It should 
rarely, if ever, be necessary for local authorities to build for any 
but the poorest of the working classes in normal times. 

Before the war the London County Council always managed 
to make their dwellings self-supporting, so that the loss on slum 
clearance schemes was mainly due to the writing down of the land 
value to its value as a site for working-class dwellings. This 
economy in housing was achieved, so far as rehousing on the cleared 
site itself was concerned, by economies in design. Economy in 
land per dwelling was achieved by having high blocks and small 
rooms and reducing the space given up to passages to the 
minimum. The London County Council did not undertake to 
provide rehousing for the tenants they dishoused if those tenants’ 
could not pay an economic rent. They provided as many tene- 
ments as they displaced—hot tenements of the same class as those 
they demolished, but tenements of the best class that could-te 
provided at economic rents equal to the rents commonly paid by 
working-class people in the neighbourhood. Presumably the same 
thing could have been done elsewhere before the war, and will 
again become feasible when building costs become normal again. 
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Meanwhile improvement schemes should not be abandoned on 
account of the heavy loss that immediate rehousing would entail. 
No time should be lost in preparing schemes ; but each scheme 
should provide for gradual acquisition and for postponement of 
rehousing, and therefore of demolition, until these can be carried 
out within a prescribed maximum loss for every family that is 
housed. 

The first thing necessary is to prepare a general plan for the 
whole town, beginning with zoning, designed to separate districts 
which are henceforth to be purely residential from those in which 
business or industrial users are to be permitted. 

Schemes for ultimate, not necessarily immediate, street im- 
provements should be included in the general town plan. Such 
schemes should provide for public open spaces, and should be 
combined with schemes for dealing with all unhealthy areas that 
are not likely to disappear soon through private enterprise. 

Such of the unhealthy areas as lie within what are zoned as 
ultimate residential areas should be first dealt with. Most of the 
others might be left to private enterprise ; but if there are any 
which are in a really dangerously insanitary condition, and are not 
likely to be satisfactorily dealt with privately (perhaps because of 
the multiplicity of owners), they too should be included in 
public schemes. They are more likely to yield profit than loss, 
particularly if included in street improvement schemes, because 
the cleared sites can be leased for industrial or commercial 
purposes. 

In anticipation of the need of large residential estates for 
rehousing purposes near the old centre of an overgrown town like 
London, the local authority should acquire the freehold of large 
suitable areas now, preferably areas in which there will be many 
houses ripe for demolition in the next ten years, and among such 
preferably those in which houses are small and not high, so that 
they can ultimately be replaced by higher buildings with ample 
space around them. The type of building I advocate for this 
purpose is the double cottage block, which is,.in effect, one row of 
two-floor cottages above another. The advantages of this type are 
set out in articles on pp. 243 and 568 of the Builder of 1923 (see 
also designs on pp. 280-281). The minimum rehousing scheme 
area should be ten acres, laid out as a central public recreation 
ground of five acres surrounded on the north, east, and west by 
bui'dings, and on the south by a street. 

Many of the difficulties in connection with acquisition have 
been removed by the Acquisition of Land Act, 1919. It is a great 
pity that in the attempt to make slum owners pay for slum 
improvements section 9 of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
1919, was ever enacted.. It is, in-my opinion, grossly unfair to 
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many owners; it involves complicated calculations based, in 
many cases, on assumptions which have little or no relation to 
facts, and personally I would like to see it repealed. It was 
probably devised for the purpose of checkmating the speculators 
who used to acquire slum property with a view to the exaction of 
heavy compensation from the local authority when it undertook 
a scheme for improving the slum. The loss in such schemes was, 
however, often mainly due not so much to the speculators’ exac- 
tions as to the local authority putting the acquired property, not 
to its most paying use, the use on which compensation was based, 
but to residential use. I cannot see why owners should bear the 
devaluation entailed by this. Ifin the public interest it is necessary 
to devote the land which has a commercial value to residential 
purposes, then in my opinion the loss of value entailed by such 
appropriation ought to be borne, not by the unoffending owners, 
but by the public purse. The defeat of the speculator can probably 
be accomplished more satisfactorily, and with less risk of injustice 
to owners, if compensation is based, not on value as at date of 
notice to treat, but on value as at date of notification of the local 
authority’s intention to prepare an improvement scheme. This is 
the law in Madras and Colombo. Alternatively, value in July 
1914 may be taken as the compensation, so that a speculator may 
‘not have the benefit of the rise in rent due to the war which he 
could not have anticipated. The arbitrary assumption of a ten 
years’ life for the property which the Unhealthy Areas Committee 
recommend as the basis of compensation is open to many of the 
same objections which I take to section 9, and would in some 
cases be unfair to the owner, and in others unfair to the public 
purse. I would have none of it. 
The key to reduction of the net cost of land in any scheme lies 
in recoupment and betterment, both of which are obtained by 
having big improvement schemes combining slum clearance and 
street schemes. Procedure by town planning has the advantage 
that expropriation is reduced to a minimum ; but a similar advan- 
tage can be arrived at even in improvement schemes under 
Bombay methods. In Bombay we used to notify all properties 
within the outer ring of our scheme; but after notification we 
used to negotiate with owners of substantial properties, which we 
did. not want to demolish, and were generally able to arrive at 
what we called a ‘ retention agreement,’ under which the expro- 
priation was purely formal. The owner received back the whole 
or part of his property on terms which ensured, ¢.g., (a) the 
improvement of insanitary or obstructive buildings, and/or (5) the 
reservation of certain land as permanent open space, and/or 
(c) payment of betterment charges by the owner in consideration 
of the improvement of surroundings. I have many specimens of 
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such agreements and a few plans explanatory of some of them 
which I can show to any inquirer. 

In a paper recently published by the Town Planning Institute, 
Mr. Evans, Town Clerk of Salford, has set out very clearly the 
difficulties which in the past stood in the way of slum clearance on 
any large scale and the new difficulties which have rendered 
nugatory some of the administrative and legislative efforts made 
since the war to remove those old difficulties. I hope I have said 
enough to establish a primé facie case for considering whether by 
new methods, such as those I have indicated, these difficulties 
could not be rendered far less formidable, if not wholly overcome. 

For myself, I am a firm believer in the Bombay policy of 
devoting an annual rate of, say, sixpence in the pound wholly to 
city improvement schemes. Every new substantial improvement 
scheme increases the city assessment and therefore the 6d. rate, 
and so enhances the city’s borrowing power for further schemes. 
This snowball process in time brings very big improvement schemes 
within the financial capacity of the city. In Bombay, for instance, 
the schemes financed by a 43d. rate involve a capital expenditure 
of nearly 11,000,000/., which is about six and a half times the 
assessment of the whole city as it was when the Improvement 
Trust started work twenty-five years ago. 

JAMEs P. Orr. 
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ALCOHOL AND MEAT 


(In this article—whtch will scarcely serve the purposes of the 
total Prohtbitiontsts here and in the United States or of many of 
their most vigorous opponents—Mr. Easterbrook shows that the 
cruelty and barbarism associated with our meat supplies are far 
greater than anything of the kind associated with the consumption of 
beer, wine and spirtts. No one who has studied the question and 
noticed the condition of animals immediately before, and during, 
their slaughter can accuse Mr. Easterbrook of exaggeration. In 
1918 the spectacle of a herd of scared and suffering cattle hustled 
together in a van, and being conveyed to a slaughter yard, struck the 
writer of this note as being at least as abominable, and as degrading 
to our civilisation, as anything he had recently witnessed on several 
hard fighting fronts in France and Italy.—Epitor, ‘ Nineteenth 
Century and After.’| 


A GREAT deal is being written and spoken just now on the subject 
of the prohibition of alcoholic beverages. Drink, we are told, 
leads to drunkenness, is the chief cause of lunacy, poverty and 
crime, is sapping the nation’s health and degrading its morals. 
The city clerk who drinks his glass of small beer for lunch is 
beginning to feel quite a desperate fellow. Because a few drink 
to excess, we are all exhorted to abjure alcoholic refreshment 
entirely, in the hope that the self-sacrifice of the many may 
mysteriously bring about the spiritual regeneration of the few. 
This may or may not be. To say the least, the ultimate benefits 
of State-enforced Prohibition seem problematic, and while it 
is undoubtedly the duty of the State to do everything possible 
to abolish drunkenness, and while it is bad for the community 
that a few private individuals should receive financial reward 
for encouraging heavy drinking, it is still to be proved that 
the mere removal of the temptation to drink from a minority 
of individuals who are so unhappy or so bored, so mentally 
invertebrate or so spiritually comatose, that drunkenness is their 
chief recreation, will not leave a house swept and garnished for 
seven other evils to enter in. This is a question which only 
experiment can answer satisfactorily. 
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But there is one aspect of Prohibition which some of its most 
ardent supporters appear to overlook. If we are to have pro- 
hibition of drink, why not prohibition of food? If drinking 
leads to drunkenness, meat-eating undoubtedly leads to gluttony, 
and, from the point of view of the poverty that ensues, a meat 
diet is about four times as expensive as a non-meat diet. The 
scientific data regarding the non-necessity of meat-eating are 
as strong as those that prove alcohol only harmful in its physio- 
logical effects. Moreover, a strong case can be put forward to 
prove that flesh-eating is the chief stimulant to heavy drinking, 
and it has been said that the relation of vegetarianism to temper- 
ance, of the food question to the drink question, is that of the 
greater that includes the less. If the testimony of some of our 
leading scientific thinkers be worth anything, drink alone cannot 
be made responsible for vice and crime; food also plays its 


part. 


The deepest, truest, and most general causes of prostitution in all 
great cities [says Dr. Kingsford] must be looked for in the luxurious and 
intemperate habits of eating and drinking. The chief element of this 
luxury is the use of flesh and alcohol, which mistaken notions of hygiene 
and therapeutics tend to press more and more upon all classes of men and 
women, Abolish kreophagy and its companion vice, alcoholism, and more, 
a thousandfold, will be done to abolish prostitution than can be achieved 
by any other means soever as long as these two evil influences flourish.* 


Let us take a sane and quiet view of this question. To 
pretend that a man who makes his dinner off a fried sole, an 
omelette, and the half of a three-and-sixpenny bottle of Chablis 
is doing an immoral and vicious act is too absurd to consider. 
He is harming neither himself nor anyone else ; he is neither a 
glutton nor a toper. But directly a man eats a single lamb 
cutlet he immediately becomes involved in the ethical question 
as to whether animals should be bred, reared and slaughtered 
for men to eat. He is, at the first mouthful, an accomplice in 
the sanguinary business of the cattle ship and the slaughter- 
house, and it becomes his duty to decide whether these institutions 
are right or wrong. There are some who have considered the 
matter and believe that the eating of animal flesh can be justified. 
These have their answer, and if their convictions are honest, they 
can in no way be blamed. They can, and rightly do, eat meat 
with no qualms. But there is a great number of persons who have 
never seriously considered the question at all. They have some- 
times, perhaps, had the tiniest suggestions of a misgiving as to 
whether it is all right, but these they quickly suppress and make 
a mental effort to dissociate the food on their plates from the 
bullock in the field or the carcase at the butcher’s. It is an 
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inconvenient reflection ; one has a quite understandable distaste 
for becoming a crank, and anyhow the vast majority of people 
in England eat meat, so why worry ? It is a comforting thought, 
and those who wish to eat meat and not have -their mental 
equilibrium disturbed will be well advised to leave it at that, 
For the more we consider the question of slaughtering millions 
of animals for food, the pain and terror suffered by them in the 
process, the ungracefulness of destroying such a delicate and 
magnificent organism of nerves and tissues as a full-grown ox 
that men’s palates may be pleasantly tickled, the more uncom- 
fortable one becomes about it. 

‘But man is carnivorous,’ we are told; ‘he is bound to eat 
meat.’ Perhaps he is, although it has never been satisfactorily 
proved. The Turk is a fine soldier, possessing wonderful powers 
of endurance, but he is not a meat-eater, and we have seen 
British athletes who prove that meat is not an essential for 
providing stamina or strength. The point is, however, that if 
drink is to be prohibited, there is an equally strong argument for 
prohibiting meat, since it shares the responsibility for pro- 
ducing many of the same evils, with the additional consideration 
that it involves the taking of life, and causes infinite (really 
infinite) physical and mental suffering to a majority of the animal 
kingdom, If ethics concern man’s attitude to his fellow-creatures, 
man ‘must spiritually be the loser if he knowingly causes harm 
to the least of these. Human duty includes duty to the vast 
animal kingdom of which we have the privilege to be the head, 
and religion as we understand it implies the recognition of the 
Divine hand in the whole of creation. How can we reconcile 
this with the causing of a moment of unnecessary suffering to that 
great community of which we are a part ? 

Animals are aware of the proximity of death and danger 
more subtly than human beings. The anguish they must suffer 
waiting their turn for slaughter is indescribable as they scent 
the smell of death and blood, herded together in a narrow pen 
in some filthy outhouse, and hearing the cries of the victims a 
few yards away whom the clumsy slaughterman has failed to 
despatch at the first blow. It is by no means uncommon for a 
bullock to be struck five or six times with the pole-axe before 
the fatal wound, and although we are told that, in the hands ofa 
skilled man, death with the pole-axe is instantaneous, what of 
the accumulated agony that man has caused to animals in 
becoming skilled ? There are private abattoirs, too, in which 
beasts are slaughtered in sight of other animals awaiting their 
turn, bacon factories where pigs are thrown on to an endless 
chain in such a manner that their legs are sometimes broken, 
and jolt along to a line of slaughtermen who stick them as they 
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arrive. The requirements of the Jewish religion involve the 
most horrible cruelty in the slaughter of animals. 

It would be easy to cite the accounts of eye-witnesses of 
scenes at the slaughter-house that would make the reader 
physically sick, but no good purpose would be served. The only 
reason for dwelling upon such an unpleasant subject at all is to 
appeal to the imagination of those who demolish a rump steak 
without a suspicion of afterthought concerning the ethical 
principle involved, and yet demand the prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks, To this end I will quote the following perfectly cold- 
blooded and unprejudiced account of the Chicago shambles, 
purposely selected because it makes no sentimental attempt to 
emphasise their horrors :— 

Slithered over bloody floor. Nearly broke neck in gore of old porker. 
Saw few hundred men slicing pigs, making hams, sausages and pork chops. 
Whole sight not edifying ; indeed, rather beastly. Next went to cattle- 
killing house. Cattle driven along gangway and banged over head with 
ironhammer. Fell stunned ; then swung up by legs and man cuts throats. 
Small army of men with buckets catching blood ; it gushed over them in 
torrents—a bit sickening. Next to sheep slaughter-house. More throat- 
cutting—t1o,000 sheep killed a day—more blood. Place reeks with blood ; 
walls and floors splashed with it; air thick, warm, offensive. ‘ Yes,’ 
said guide, ‘ Armour’s biggest slaughter-house in the world. There’s no 
waste ; we utilise everything except the squeak of the pigs. We can’t 
can that.’ Went and drank brandy.? 

If every man did his own slaughtering, would he be such a 
complacent meat-eater? Many a man has found himself unable 
to eat meat again after a visit to a slaughter-house, and certainly 
there would not be the present delay in introducing compulsory 
measures for the more humane killing of animals, both in the 
actual method of slaughter, and the architectural arrangements 
of abattoirs, and in the cattle ships and cattle-driving. Some of 
the cattle ships represent a greater sum of animal agony than 
even the slaughter-house, for there suffering is more prolonged ; 
nor is it unknown amongst butchers for the skin of a slaughtered 
animal to drop off almost of its own accord after the blows rained 
upon it by the drover’s stick. 

These wrongs exist because of the ignorance and lack of 
imagination of the majority of the community as to how animals 
are turned into human food. It must be said with regret that 
many prefer to be ignorant and purposely refrain from using their 
imagination, blinking at the facts because they are unpleasant. 
If we considered these things more honestly, would not public 
opinion immediately condemn the fearful accumulation of suffer- 
ing amongst animals that is at present inseparable from the 


? From a series of letters contributed to the Nottingham Guardian by 
Mr. J. F. Fraser. 
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Sunday joint ? Would fine ladies wear sealskin coats if they saw 
the skin stripped from the still living mother, and the young 
dying of starvation round the lacerated heap of red flesh? Or 
would gentlemen ever be seen in an Astrachan collar if they 
had been present when the unborn lamb was ripped from its 
mother? Yet these evils continue because we are too lazy to 
think about them, and are all part of the betrayal of our trust 
to the animal kingdom. We talk of our rights, but never think 
of our duties, although the one cannot exist without the other. 

Primitive agriculture would have been an immensely difficult 
business without the horse or ox ; without the dog it is difficult 
to see how man could have passed from the nomadic to the 
pastoral state ; even the worms we walk on till the soil for us, 
The animals have been of more practical use to us than we can 
ever be to them, but this seems to count for little. When we 
approach them with love, they respond, and with astonishing 
results. They would be our friends, and we should be their elder 
brothers, helping them forward, in the light of our greater kmnow- 
ledge, in the long march of evolution. We have horses to work 
for us, sheep to give us clothing, and dogs to be the companions 
of men; but that is not enough. We must ransack the whole 
animal kingdom and kill and torture that we may find something 
a little out of the common to eat, a little unusual to wear ; any- 
thing that will tickle our palates, our fancy or our vanity is worth 
untold suffering—for others. The excuse is either that feeblest 
of all excuses, ‘that other people do it,’ or else we say, ‘ That is 
what they are put into the world for.’ Thankful cannibals 
probably regard missionaries as a similar act of thoughtful 
provision on the part of Nature. 

In all such discussions there is the danger of sympathy 
becoming sentimentality, and it is because of the cranks and 
sophists, who will be so logical and reduce everything to an 
absurdity, that many shrink from having anything to do with 
their views. Sentimentality is usually sympathy distorted by 
logic, and we are so anxious to have everything cut and dried 
that too often we find ourselves left with the dead husk, the 
spirit departing elsewhere. So it is that we find people so foolish 
that they will not drink milk for fear of stinting the calf, nor 
wear a woollen coat lest the shorn lamb shiver. Nor will they 
geld a horse or bull, but prefer that the usefulness of these animals 
should be denied to the human race and human life sacrificed. 
Again, there is no sensible argument against eating an egg, but 
the people who can never be happy unless they can find a label 
for a thing must call an egg ‘ meat’ and therefore taboo. The 
catching and eating of fish is obviously in a very different category 
from the preparation of animals for the table, and kittens, fleas, 
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mice, rats and rabbits must have their numbers regulated if 
human existence upon this planet is to remain possible. 

Human morality [wrote Frederic Harrison] does not require us to 
treat an infant in arms as we treat our grown-up sons, or to treat a child 
as we treat husband or wife, father or mother, or a Red Indian as we treat 
a fellow-citizen, or to behave to a rude Hottentot exactly as we behave 
to a cultured Frenchman or German. All that scientific or humane 
morality teaches or demands is to deal with the sentient, and in part the 
sympathetic, animal world as the living instruments, and to a great extent 
as the conscious allies, of humanity, in its vast and arduous task of develop- 
ing its own highest nature, and also the fair planet whereon its life is cast 
and its mighty destiny has to be evolved. 

If it were a question of sacrificing the life of either a man 
or an animal, no sane person would suggest that the animal 
should be the survivor, and it seems reasonable that if medical 
experiments upon animals, carried out as humanely as circum- 
stances can possibly permit, will result in the saving of much 
suffering and disease to the human race, then those experiments 
are justified. But the infliction of pain upon animals to prove, 
for instance, how long a dog can live without food, or other 
experiments too ghastly to be put into print, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, and the idle curiosity of such fiends as 
Majendie and Claude Bernard must for ever blacken the pages of 
medical history. 

Logic, like figures, can be made to prove anything, and 
therefore in the question now being discussed we can rely upon our 
instincts of pity and sympathy without fear of being senti- 
mentalists so long as we do not try to be logical about them. 
It can be proved logically that it is wrong to eat an egg. Logic 
could also be made to show that a restricted form of cannibalism 
would afford the greatest good to the greatest number, and solve 
the problem of our prisons and asylums. All our convictions are 
tight, provided they are convictions, and it would be impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules for all without tyrannising over some. 
But there is a distinction between the man who is convinced 
and the man who has never bothered to think at all, and the 
latter is the justification for all propzdeutics. 

‘But you cannot prohibit food,’ many will say. ‘ Meat is, 
or at any rate has become, a natural food for men. Prohibit it 
by law, and either the digestive organs of the race will become 
completely disorganised, or else people will kill and eat secretly, 
and, moreover, will eat any kind of meat they can get—meat 
that now is considered unfit for human food.’ They probably 
would. We see in America what filthy concoctions the baulked 
alcoholist. will consume. Nor is proof lacking that beer is to many 
a food, and their constitutions are harmed by its sudden removal, 

*. The Ethical. View: 
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The eating of meat and the drinking of alcohol march on parallel 
lines, and the ills that proceed from the veto of the one accompany 
the veto of the other, and the benefits are also identical. Just, 
as the most effective way of abolishing drunkenness is reached by 
changing the individual point of view, so in the whole question 
of slaughtering animals for food the best results will be produced 
by inducing individuals to face the problem honestly. We may 
have to advance step by step. Jerome describes the Atticotti, 
a British tribe, as preferring human flesh to that of cattle. Later 
we find this practice abandoned, but meat eaten raw rather than 
cooked. Both these ideas we now find repulsive, and the time may 
not be far off when the idea of roast mutton will disgust us as much 
as the idea of roast man. It is a matter of individual taste, 
But we can see to it now that some of the horrors of the slaughter- 
houses are abolished: that the preparation of pdté de foie gras, 
for instance, is made a criminal offence ; that animals, if they must 
be slaughtered, are slaughtered painlessly and out of the sight of 
others awaiting their turn. In these days of cold storage and 
motor lorries it ought to be possible to forbid the cattle ship, 
and even arrange for animals to be killed out of doors in the 
district where they have been reared, and then taken to the 
butcher’s, thus avoiding the driving of them to the station or 
the abattoir and its attendant evils, and that dreadful waiting 
for death, cooped in some filthy outhouse in an atmosphere that 
reeks of death and blood. These things can be done by law, just 
as the State can help in suppressing drunkenness. If the desive 
for alcohol can also be legally removed, it may fairly be assumed 
that the same can be done with the desire for meat, but this has 
yet to be proved, although the proof of the one would also be the 
proof of the other, for they are parallel and each is contributory 
to the other. This point the Prohibitionists appear to have 
overlooked. 

It is curious that many of those who eat meat are amongst 
the most active in condemning what are known as ‘ blood sports.’ 
But the sportsman does at least act as his own butcher, and 
does not employ someone else to do his dirty work. Death 
often comes to his quarry swiftly and in the open, with a chance 
(however small) of escape. In his own way he is kind to other 
animals and genuinely fond of them, and they of him. It is 
ridiculous to believe that the fox or deer enjoy being hunted (as 
some pretend), but if it were a question of choosing between their 
life and method of death and that of sheep, pigs and bullocks, 
I think most of us would accept the wild, unfettered existence 
and the long chance at the end of the former in preference to 
the restricted life of the latter, with death certain at the end at 
the hands of the clumsy slaughterman m the most hideous 
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surroundings that imagination can picture. But of the retired 
London shopkeeper who blows tame pheasants to pieces at the 
end of his gun, of the vulgar profiteer whose aim is only a record 
bag, or of the cockney ‘ sportsman ’ who hunts the captive stag, 
nothing too insulting can be said. Those who inflict torture 
upon animals for money are not more despicable than those who 
do so to gratify personal vanity. 

The general attitude of most Europeans to animals is one of 
colossal selfishness. We are willing to consider the prohibition 
of alcohol for the selfish reason that some men are so weak that 
they cannot resist over-indulgence, but to consider the prohibition 
of meat because it entails untold suffering to creatures who 
differ little physiologically from ourselves will seem to many 
people to be bordering upon lunacy. And yet any person who 
thinks at all must feel far less of a beast when he drinks half 
a bottle of burgundy than when he eats the piece of a sheep’s 
leg. In the former case he is not, in any sense of the word, a 
drunkard ; in the latter case he is virtually handing the slaughter- 
man the pole-axe with the first mouthful, and is as much an 
accomplice in the agonies of the slaughter-house as is his paid 
assassin. This is neither sentimentality nor sophism ; it is a cold, 
hard fact which he must face honestly and justify to himself 
before he can conscientiously continue to eat meat. If he can 
genuinely convince himself that he is doing rightly, he need fear 
noblame. He is as much entitled to his meat as is the man who 
sees no harm in his half-bottle of burgundy. 

There has been a tendency in the past to confuse morals with 
ethics, a tendency which we still have not outgrown. The two 
things are distinct, although they often converge and appear one. 
Ethically we feel instinctively that it is wrong to take life. At 
the same time we have a moral code that forbids us to murder, 
but this is purely an affaire des convenances, affording the 
greatest good to the greatest number. In an ordinary way we 
sleep comfortably at night because we believe that most people 
prefer not to risk the consequences of killing us in our sleep for 
some trumpery reason. The law has done everything possible 
todiscourage private murder. But in time of war we are exhorted 
to kill as many of the enemy as possible, and if any man succeeds 
in killing an abnormally large number of other men, he is publicly 
honoured and becomes a hero. In this case the ethical principle 
has been subordinated to what seems to be the common good, 
and murder becomes a moral act. The ethical principle is not 
considered, or only argued by the few. The killing of animals 
for food follows the same lines. The average man would feel an 
instinctive revulsion if a knife and a sheep were put into his hand 
and he were told to prepare his dinner. But there is a popular 
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belief that meat is a necessary article of diet, and so the ethics 
of killing are again waived in procuring the greatest good fg 
the greatest number, with the additional help that someone else 
does the unpleasant work, and so the morality of animal slaughter 
is seldom questioned. For the same reason the prohibition of 
alcohol becomes ‘ moral’ if drunkenness threatens to endanger 
the nation’s health, but the ethics of temperance are placed a 
very bad second. i: 

The result of it all is that morals are a collective and practical” 
institution, whereas ethics are essentially individual and more | 
abstract. So long as morals are thus exalted over ethics we sh 
have war, cruelty, and excess. Morals are the easier course, for 
they can be applied by the mere passing of an Act of Parliament, 
but ethics are far more of a nuisance, for they imply individ 
effort and the thinking of things out for oneself. They are bag 
upon education in its truest and widest sense, but if we can lear . 
to understand them and make them our own, then, and then on 
will dawn the new age of love and gentleness upon the earth 
We shall not say, ‘ We will not go to war because it is inna 
to kill,’ but rather ‘ How can we kill men who have so much in © 
common with ourselves—the same bodies, the same hopes anil 
fears, the same principles ?’ Similarly we shall not refrain from! | ‘ 
inflicting pain upon animals because it is ‘ wicked,’ but because 
something will have grown up within us that causes us to be 
unhappy if we are in any way responsible for causing them 
suffering, and greater understanding will have kindled our | 
imagination into realising what agonies our appetites and our — 
vanity have brought to the brute creation. We may find the — 
thought of meat revolting, or it may seem right that we should | 
eat it, but in any case we shall find it impossible to countenance | 
any method of slaughter that inflicts pain or misery upon the 
victims. 

‘ Spiritus intus alit’ ; from within the change must come ; and : 
perhaps the reason why we hear so much of the prohibition of — 
drink and so little of the prohibition of meat is because prohibition ‘ 
is an external affair of morals and national convenience, and ~ 
searcely touches the deeper Christian principles of love, wonder 
and imagination. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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